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Honey Harvest from the Backlot 


By Charles W. Gouget, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 





Dad and Uncle Ben bring in some of the harvest 


The art of raising bees for honey 
or pleasure is as old as history, and 
the romance that man has enjoyed 
through the ages from the study of 
these interesting insects still per- 
sists. Today, raising bees as a hob- 
by provides relaxation for the tired 
business man, a minor source of in- 
come for the teacher who has a long 
summer vacation, a philosophy of 
life for many, and even a cure for 
arthritis and rheumatism. 

Those who work with the honey 
bee find its communal life the 
would-be ‘Excelsior’ of man’s social 
development, an outstanding exam- 
ple of harmony and cooperation for 
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the common good. Ina hive the on- 
ly ‘‘chiselers’” are the drones or 
male bees who do nothing but eat 
honey, but the lives of these non- 
producers is usually very short. 
When the honey supply becomes 
searce the poor, lazy fellows are 
dragged from the hive by their sis- 
ters and kept outside to starve to 
death. Besides workers and a few 
drone loafers there are no social 
strata or political ‘‘isms’’, no pluto- 
crats, capitalists, communists, nor 
anarchists. Each individual is en- 
dowed by Nature to contribute its 
“all” to the functioning of a hive 
as a unit. 
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Contrary to ancient mythology 
the queen is not the ruler of the 
hive, as it is often supposed, but 
she is the “hub” of the highly coor- 
dinated hive unit. The continuity 
of all life in the hive depends on 
the queen because she is the only 
one that lays eggs under normal 


Dad gives the bees a pep talk, “Pro- 
duce or else—a puff of smoke.” 


conditions, consequently she is the 
mother of all workers and drones, 
and also the mother of the future 
queen. Since a queen may lay from 
a few hundred to around 2000 eggs 
a day, a hive that loses its queen 
will soon dwindle and die. In the 
absence of a queen, workers may 
produce a new one by feeding any 
larva a rich food cailed royal jelly. 
The larva selected is in a so-called 
queen cell which is made by tear- 
ing down the walls of several work- 
er cells to make one large one. The 


An open hive shows signs of force. 
A comb of bees rests on top of the 
hive. 


finished structure looks much like 
the end of a peanut, and the new 
queen will hatch in 11 days. If a 
new queen is not produced, some 
workers may start to lay, but work- 
ers cannot perpetuate a hive be- 
cause they lay only drone eggs. 
One of the most interesting phe- 
nomena about the queen is the fact 
that she can lay worker eggs or 
drone eggs at will. Science has 
not been able to determine how she 
does this, but we do know that she 
nearly always lays worker eggs in 
worker cells and drone eggs in 


Long winter nights are too short for 
assembling the equipment necessary. 


drone cells, and that she makes 
very few mistakes. Both the queen 
and workers are females, but work- 
ers never lay eggs as long as they 
have a laying queen. 

As their name would _ indicate, 
workers do all the work of a hive. 
Young workers are called nurse 
bees because they feed and care for 


The extracted honey is_ strained 
through a kitchen strainer, a fine 
milk strainer, and through two thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth. 
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the young larvae, clean the hive, 
and evaporate the nectar. After two 
weeks in this capacity they become 
field workers whose duties are to 
gather pollen and nectar from the 
flowers, to protect the hive against 
enemies, to feed the queen, and ven- 
tilate the hive. 


The sign at the entrance to the hon- 
ey house is often conducive to wise- 
cracks by customers. 


A bee hive is virtually air con- 
ditioned by groups of workers who 
fan air in on one side of the en- 
trance and out of the other. This 
fact may be demonstrated by hold- 
ing a smoldering match at each side 
of the landing board. The air cir- 
culation helps to evaporate mois- 
ture from nectar which eventually 
will become honey. Because work 
is a part of the heritage of every 
worker bee, this interesting insect 
actually works itself to death in 
three or four weeks during a heavy 


Large extractors wh'rl the uncapped 
comb around and fling the honey 
out. Center, steam uncapping knife. 


honey flow. With tattered wings 
worn out by hundreds of flights the 
exhausted worker accepts its fate 
and crawls off into the grass to die, 
unnoticed by its fellow workers. 
Who Should Raise Bees? 
Some people are allergic to bees 
physically and others are allergic 
mentally, but neither type can raise 
bees successfully without doing 
himself physical harm. A _ single 
sting may put some people in bed, 
while others become almost “petri- 
fied’’ at the sight of a single honey 
bee minding its own business gath- 


The honey is heated to 160 degrees 
F. in double boilers made from gal- 
vanized wash tubs. 


ering nectar from a flower. The 
first type may actually expose him- 
self to great danger, and the second 
type is too nervous to do the job 
successfully. Bees sense fear in a 
beekeeper, and an “ornery” hive 
may attack him viciously if he can- 


Minimum of self preservation: A bee 
veil, a good smoker, a pair of bee 
gloves, and a hive tool. 




















Mother takes the bottling of honey very 

seriously. A hive body is used as a table 

under the honey tank. Shelves for hold- 
ing the bottles of honey are handy. 





“Big Bertha”, a hive over six feet high 


with supers stacked higher than Dad’s 
head, contains over 200 pounds of honey. 
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Dad does most of the uncapping on the 

steam knife. The hot knife removes a 

thin shaving of wax from the comb which 

slides down an incline to a waiting re- 
ceptacle. 


not stand his ground. Sometimes 
this requires a steady nerve. There 
is no such thing as tame bees; all 
bees are wild bees. Bees never get 
to know the beekeeper and never 
get used to people, but they do re- 
spond favorably to proper handling. 
There is a great deal of difference 
in the gentleness of different strains, 
and one soon learns to eliminate the 
more vicious types. 
Where Bees Can be Kept 

Room is the most important fac- 
tor in keeping bees. Hives should 
be located as far away from neigh- 
bors and roads as possible, and they 
should be screened off from direct 
view by shrubs or a high fence, 
when possible, to make the bees 
fly high, and prevent mentally al- 
lergic people from imagining that 
bees are constantly chasing them. 
Care must be taken not to overpop- 
ulate the neighborhood as _ large 
numbers may become a nuisance 
and the beekeeper may be forced to 
move his bees. One or two hives 
may not be noticed, but five or ten 
hives in the same place may be too 


many. Hives should be placed at 
least 150 feet from the nearest 
neighbor. 
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Be , 


quite proficient in uncapping 
combs by hand. 


Jean is 


Equipment 

To handle bees successfully a bee- 
keeper should have a steady nerve 
and good equipment, especially that 
which is necessary for his own per- 
sonal protection. Homemade, make- 
shift equipment is usually crude and 
often dangerous. Although some 
experienced beekeepers handle bees 
without protection, the wise bee- 
keeper will take ordinary precau- 
tions. He will provide himself with 
a good smoker that will not go out 
easily, a good bee veil, and a pair 
of bee gloves. In addition he will 
need a strong screwdriver or a spe- 
cial hive tool to separate parts of 
the hive for examination. A can- 
vas jacket that fits snugly around 
the waist, and a pair of galoshes 
may be a valuable accessory to the 
beginner unfamiliar with the proper 
technique of hive manipulation. 
Above all, a few good reference 
books should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every beekeeper or poten- 
tial beekeeper. Books help the be- 
ginner to anticipate the natural re- 
sponses of bees under different con- 
ditions and may prevent learning 
the hard way. Books should be us- 
ed as a forethought instead of an 
afterthought when something goes 
wrong. A good beekeeper is usual- 
ly a good student. 

Honey Harvest 

In Ancient Briton the honey har- 
vest was a time for rejoicing and 
festivities. Honey was a measure 
of a man’s wealth, and it was used 
often as a medium of exchange and 
for medicine. Today honey is still 
man’s most highly prized natural 
sweet, especially when he has pro- 
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Marjorie makes the final test.—m-m-m, 
yummie! 





Marjorie anticipates the first sale of the 
completed article. 


duced it with his own bees and his 
own labor. One or two hives will 
supply a family of four the year 
around, while ten or more hives 
may produce a neat supplement to 
the family income, if one is not 
afraid of work. 

In the North Central States hon- 
ey is harvested during the latter 
part of August and during Septem- 
ber. At this time our 25 hives in- 
volve the labor of the entire family. 
The honey house becomes a minia- 
ture factory in which each member 
contributes his or her part to proc- 
essing the product that will be sold 
eventually on the local market. Al- 
though a beekeeper will always en- 
joy the honey he produces for him- 
self, he does get a great deal of en- 
joyment from producing a uniform, 


(Continued on page 645) 
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From the Student’s Viewpoint 


By Dr. F. R. Shaw, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Comparatively recently there has 
developed considerable interest 
among teachers of apiculture as to 
the subject matter to be included 
in an introductory course in bee- 
keeping. Some claim that it is pref- 
erable to omit any scheduled lab- 
oratory in an elementary course and 
include only lectures. Others con- 
sider that the students need physi- 
cal contact with beekeeping equip- 
ment and bees. 

In the elementary course in bee- 
keeping at the University of Massa- 
chusetts some 30 students elected 
this work this spring. The group 
had diverse interests, the following 
departments being represented — 


Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
Chemistry, Entomology, Nature 
Recreation, Olericulture, Pomolo- 


gy, and Poultry. Since the inter- 
ests were so varied, it was consid- 
ered worthwhile to submit a ques- 
tionnaire to the groups as to what 
might or might not be included in 
an introductory course. The ques- 
tions were submitted as an analysis 
of the course. Emphasis was plac- 
ed on the desirability of construc- 
tive criticism. The students made 
their analyses individually and each 
signed his name in order that the 
instructor could contact the student 
for more specific information, if de- 
sired. 

The following 

was submitted: 

1. Why did you elect this course? 

2. What did you expect to receive 
from the course? 

3. Did you receive what you had 
hoped for? 

4. Do you feel that the prepara- 
tion of a term paper on some 
special topic is of value as a 
requirement for the course? 

5. Do you consider that the oral 
presentation of term papers 
was of value to you in this 
course? 

6. Do you consider that the read- 
ing of some popular book on 
beekeeping is worthwhile as a 
requirement of this course? 

7. Would you prefer that the in- 
troductory course consist of 
two lectures and one laboratory 
per week or of only two lec- 
tures per week? 


list of questions 
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8. Do you consider that an intro- 
ductory course in beekeeping 
would have greater appeal if 
the laboratory were optional? 

9. Do you consider the fear of 
bees is an obstacle to students 
taking beekeeping? 

10. What section or sections of the 
course did you consider of 
least value? 

While lack of space does not per- 
mit a full discussion of all the re- 
sults of the questionnaire, it is felt 
that the trends reported may have 
some value to other teachers. On- 
ly the more pertinent questions will 
be considered. 

The reasons for taking the course 
varied considerably. The majority 
indicated that they were interested 
in the bees as a possible sideline or 
because bees were necessary for pol- 
lination. 

The value of the preparation of 
a term paper on some special topic 
has been a subject of considerable 
debate. In our course the instruc- 
tor prepares a list of suitable topics 
covering such things as pollination, 
history, special systems of manage- 
ment, honey, wax, the building and 
use of an observation hive, behav- 
ior, diseases and similar subjects A 
final option is “any subject selected 
by student which has been approv- 
ed by the instructor’. This permits 
a student to select any topic if he 
has a special interest. 

The reaction of the students to 
the preparation of a term paper, in 
general, was that it was worth- 
while as long as the students have 
a choice of topics. Through this 
means, a student who cannot take 
more than the introductory course 
is permitted to obtain as much in- 
formation on a particular subject 
as he wishes. 

The reaction of the group to the 
oral delivery of term papers varied 
considerably. It was evident that 
most students need more practice in 
presenting information. However. 
due to the differences in ability of 
the students to present data, it is 
somewhat questionable to use as 
much time as is required, particu- 
larly in a large introductory course. 

The reaction to the requirement 
of reading a popular book on bee- 
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keeping varied considerably. In 
general the students considered this 
to be worthwhile. Probably the 
lack of a clear-cut decision is corre- 
lated with the particular book that 
the student selected. 


Students Consider Laboratory 
Work Essential 

Of special interest to me was the 
reaction of the students toward 
omission of the laboratory. On this 
topic there was greater unanimity 
of opinion than on any other. Prac- 
tically all students indicated that 
they consider the laboratory of 
great value. Some felt that they 
received more practical value from 
the laboratory exercises than they 
did from some of the lectures. 

One exercise in the laboratory 
which seemed to attract favorable 
comment had to do with analysis of 
conditions found in colonies. <A 
number of test problems were pre- 





sented with such variables as pro- 
portions of adult bees to brood, pro- 
portions of unsealed to sealed brood, 
amounts of stores present, time of 
year, arrangement of bees and stores 
in hive, etc. The student then had 
to determine what had happened 
and what manipulations were neces- 
sary. This exercise helped the stu- 
dents to understand the reasons for 
manipulation when they were ex- 
amining colonies later. 

To summarize this, it seems that 
from the viewpoint of the students 
in my course in introductory bee- 
keeping, laboratory work is consid- 
ered essential. The preparation of 
term papers seems to be of partic- 
ular value for the student who can- 
not or does not wish to take more 
than the introductory course. 

The assignment of problems re- 
quiring analysis of colony condi- 
tions seems to have particular mer- 
it. 
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A bee and honey display appearing in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and put up by 


J. W. Snow of that city. 
October, 1950 


More such displays are needed at present. 
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The apiary at Saint Mary’s Convent, 


Chiswick, London, England 


Bees in London 


By David Bone 


Last fall a lady told me she had 
a friend who wished to dispose of 
a few hives of bees. It turned out 
that her friend was the Sister Su- 
perior of Saint Mary’s Convent and 
Saint Joseph’s Hospital for Incur- 
ables, Chiswick, London; and though 
I myself live a little way outside of 
Britain’s vast, sprawling, and grimy 
capital, my work happens to lie in 
Chiswick; and so a visit to the con- 
vent was easily arranged. 

The Sister Superior told me that 
her gardener and two land girls 
looked after the bees, and that these 
three devoted to the hives such la- 
bor of love that the rest of the 
three-acre garden was beginning to 
suffer a little neglect. She, there- 
fore, much to the sorrow of the gar- 
dener and his two assistants, was 
determined to get rid of some of the 
stocks. 

She took me along to the apiary. 
I was surprised at its size for it is 
not often that one finds ten hives 
together in London. I had already 
discovered four apiaries of one or 
two hives in Chiswick, but I had 
never guessed that one so compara- 
tively big existed behind the famil- 
iar walls of Saint .Mary’s Convent. 
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Here in this quiet ‘‘rus in urbe” 
there came to my mind Matthew 
Arnold’s lines: 

In_ the huge world which roars hard by 

Be others happy, if they can! 


But in my helpless cradle I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan. 


And truly, in a more secluded 
spot “Pan or Sylvanus never slept’; 
while near at hand were crowded 
roofs, the factory chimneys trailing 
their smoke, and all “the great 
town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar’. 

Here I met the gardener, Frank 
Oldfield, and the two land girls, 
Irene Tansell and Margaret Saun- 
ders. The girls were very fond of 
the bees, and Peggy had a hive of 
her own at home in Isleworth near- 
by. 
Frank Oldfield had been brought 
up in the country, and his father 
had had a dozen hives or so in Nor- 
folk, where bees generally do well. 
The son had heard of two derelict 
stocks somewhere in the country 
near London, and had gone out and 
brought them back to the convent, 
so establishing the little apiary 
which I now saw. He looked for- 
ward to settling down in the coun- 
try again where he could be able to 
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Two land girls who help in the garden and who are 
particularly devoted to the bees. 


keep bees of his own in a profitable 
way. 
Here in London he had found the 


average crop, over a period of sev- 


eral years, to be from 30 to 40 
pounds of honey per colony; and 
this is not a bad average for Eng- 
land generally. For the English 
climate is frequently ‘ unfavorable 
for bees, and the pasturage of our 
densely populated island scanty, 
whereas America is what the 
prophet Nehemiah calls ‘a large 
and fat land’. We English beekeep- 
ers go quite green with envy when 
we read of the wonderful crops 
which the bees in the United States 
appear to secure with such effort- 
less ease. But though long since 
engulfed by London, Chiswick is 
fortunate in still possessing Chis- 
wick House, an eighteenth-century 
mansion set in magnificent grounds, 
with an avenue of 192 large lime 
trees. The honey here produced 
supplies the needs of the convent 
and hospital. 

I took some photographs, bought 
all the stocks that the gardener 
could not save from the Mother Su- 
perior’s wrath, and promised my 
three friends that in the spring I 
would take them out to see my own 
bees in Kent. 

Beckenham, Kent, England 


October, 1950 


A hive made by the gardner who appar- 
ently is something of a carpenter. He is 
very fond of working with the bees and 
prefers this work to that of gardening. 


This hive can be seen in both of the pic- 
tures above. 
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Drill-Hole Method of Wintering Bees | ints 








t 
By Avis Stephenson, Webster City, Iowa po it 
7 This is the way we have winter- year. 
a 7,2 packed our 465 colonies of bees We 
each winter for the past 15 years. ’ 
We rarely lose a colony by winter , eo 
killing. a 
We get our hives ready late in vo : 
the fall after the honey harvest is pose 
over, usually sometime the forepart _— 
of November. a “ 
We leave a double super of hon- pe 


ey on top of each colony for winter 
feeding for the bees. Then we place 
the hives about four inches apart in 
a row on the ground with about 
eight to ten colonies in a row facing 
south toward the sun. 

Previously we had drilled a hole 
about one-half inch in diameter 
near the center top of each double 
super of honey placed on a hive for 
winter food. It is important that 
the drilled hole is never larger than 
one-half inch in diameter (it can be 
slightly less), otherwise mice may 
creep in for a nibble of honey and 
destroy and chew up frames and 
honeycomb during the winter 
months. 


Then we cover between the backs 
of the hives, ends of the rows, and 
tops of the hives with a mulch of 
loose straw packed fairly compact- 
ly. It doesn’t have to be more than |} 
a foot to two feet thick, leaving the 
front of the hives uncovered facing 
the sunlight of the south. 


Drill Hole — a Safety Valve 
On extremely warm winter days wir 
the bees may make a flight from hole 
this top drilled entrance without 
harm. It also prevents condensa- 
tion of moisture in the hives during 
cold weather, and at the same time 
allowing bees to breathe should the 
bottom entrance by any chance be- 
come clogged up with ice or snow, 
or for any other reason. By the 
way, the bottom entrance should be 
closed while wintering except for a 
space an inch long and barely wide 
enough from the bottom boards to 
allow the bees to go in and out. 


If snow drifts over the fronts dur- 
ing the winter snowstorms it is a 
simple matter to clear away the 
snow and forget any other worries. 
Usually the extra upper super will 
provide sufficient feed to see each | 
No. 2 hive through the winter, although 
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it is well to check each swarm early 
in the spring to make sure they are 
not too low on feed before setting 
out in outyards in the spring of the 


year. 


We have kept bees for over 30 
years and have found this method 
of wintering bees the last 15 years 
to be consistent in giving practical 
service. Before that we tried many 
methods but we always lost some 
hives by their use. So we would 
like to pass this wintering tip on to 
other fellow beekeepers. 


Bee Lines 
With their countenance’ spaces 
Planned for beely enterprise 
Bees have funny-looking faces 
Cluttered up with goggle-eyes— 


Goggle-eyes designed for steering 
Safely, swiftly through the air, 
With ten thousand pupils peering 
Right and left and everywhere. 


On us sons of Eve and Adam, 
Bees’ eyes wouldn’t look so neat 
But I sort of wish I had ’em 


When I try to cross the street! 
By Avis Stephenson 


Before and After 





An apiary owned by G. R. Young of Weston, Ontario, before and after 


winter packing is applied. 


A top entrance is supplied through the hand 


hold of each upper brood chamber or food chamber. 
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Yields of Honey 


High, Low, and Otherwise 
By Leslie Burr, El Centro, California 


Having just read the article by 
Gordon Bell entitled ‘‘What is Caus- 
ing Low Yields of Honey?’’, as well 
as reading the editorial in the same 
issue dealing with the same subject, 
the urge came upon me to express 
my own ideas. 

If my memory is correct, Mazon, 
the home of Mr. Bell, is in Grundy 
County, Illinois, about eight miles 
or so from Braceville where I lived 
as a boy. I have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of bees and honey crops 
during the years of 1886 to 1902 in 
this area. It was in the early spring 
of 1886 that my father purchased 
two colonies of bees in box hives. I 
went along in a borrowed wagon, 
and rode home with the bees, each 
hive being bundled up in a _ bed 
blanket and tied with the family 
clothes line. 

I was six years old at the time, 
and that is when I began to accum- 
ulate bee stings and knowledge of 
bees and honey crops. My first def- 
inite memory of the yield per colo- 
ny was in the fall of 1889, when the 
number of colonies had increased to 
nine, and the yield that year was 
1100 sections of comb honey. 

I continued to live at Braceville 
for the next 12 years, and the num- 
ber of colonies was increased from 
100 to 150 within a few years. About 
75 colonies were kept at the home 
place, and those over that number 
were placed in one or two outapi- 
aries. 

Method of Working Bees, 
and the Honey Yield 

As I look back over this period of 
time, my description of the way the 
bees were worked may best be de- 
scribed as the ‘Sam Slop Method’’. 
If the colony was strong, it was 
worked for comb honey. If it lack- 
ed the bee population and the in- 
centive to get out and work, it was 
given a super of combs and worked 
for extracted honey. No accurate 
figures of the crops produced were 
kept, but the comb honey colonies 
averaged about four supers of fin- 
ished sections, and the bees worked 
for extracted honey averaged a hun- 
dred pounds or so per colony. A 
few queens were purchased each 


year. The outstanding queens, as 
I remember them, came from a 
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queen breeder whose name I cannot 
recall, at Port Orange, Florida, and 
from a man in Kentucky by the 
name of Moore. My memory now 
says it was J. P. Moore of Morgan, 
Kentucky. That may be so or oth- 
erwise. Our memory dulls with the 
years. 
Marketing the Honey 

This is where Gordon Bell of Ma- 
zon, Illinois, comes in. While the 
best quality of comb honey was 
shipped to Chicago and there sold 
on commission, the bulk of the crop 
was marketed in the surrounding 
towns. A live-wire grocer by the 
name of Murry took care of the 
Mazon market for us. We kept him 
supplied the year around, as well 
as the Trotter Store in Coal City, 
and another grocer in Braidwood. 
Likewise in the towns of Wilming- 
ton, Reddick, Gardner, South Wil- 
mington, Dwight, and other towns, 
we supplied one grocer in each 
town, and one only. 

And now the important item: just 
what was the bee population in this 
area? As I did the marketing (and 
as I look back on it I feel that I was 
a pretty good honey salesman), and 
drove over the roads with a horse 
and roadwagon, I had an oppo: tu- 
tunity to know something of the 
bee population of the area — and 
there was not another beekeeper 
producing and marketing honey to 
the grocers in all the area. That is 
to my knowledge. 

Gordon Bell does not give us the 
average yield of honey, or the bee 
population, or the facts upon which 
he bases his theory that the flora is 
secreting less nectar than in former 
years. But until we do have such 
facts it seems to be a little previous 
to present a conclusion. However, 
we do know that each colony of 
bees has to supply itself with food, 
and that as a rough estimate I have 
an idea that a big booming colony 
of bees may in the course of a year 
consume 125 pounds of honey. Also 
where flora is limited there has to 
be a limit on the amount of nectar 
secreted—and any location can be 
overstocked to the point that there 
is going to be a decrease in the 
amount of honey harvested by the 
apiarist. 
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Yields of Sage Honey 

Bees discovered the nectar in Cal- 
ifornia sage blossoms very soon af- 
ter Harbison brought them to South- 
ern California. Now I have an idea 
that the California sage has been 
growing on the hills of Ventura 
County as long as the redwoods have 
been growing in other districts of 
the state, and which is some 4000 
years according to the growth rings 
of trees that have been cut. But 
the land was not depleted, and au- 
thentic yields of honey were record- 
ed in the early days when the ranges 
were not overstocked, averaging 500 
pounds or so to the colony from 
sage. 

Good Years and Poor Years 

What causes a plant to yield nec- 
tar in great quantities one season, 
and then fail to do so other seasons? 

Well, it has been my observation 
that plants are somewhat like hu- 
man beings in that if they become 
scared and think that death is right 
around the bend in the road, the 
urge to produce seed becomes dom- 
inant. 

Take the GI babies that were 
produced as a result of men being 
drafted for war service. Every GI 
who did not have a wife proceeded 
to get one, and then started to pro- 
duce seed of the human race. 

In the vegetable world, if the 
soil and moisture conditions are 
good for growing, the mesquite tree 
is not interested in producing a 
seed crop as it is when there is a 
moisture shortage and the tree is 
in distress—or thinks it is going to 
be in distress, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

Water shortage produces a bump- 
er crop of alfalfa seed. An exam- 
ple of this occurred a few years 
back in Arizona. The facts were 
that there was a failure of the sup- 
ply of electricity which pumped 
water to certain lands of the Gila 
River. One seed grower said to 
me, “For a time I considered that 
there could not be a seed crop 
worth cutting, and then at last I de- 
cided to cut the crop for seed any- 
way.” And then he added, “I got 
the surprise of my life. I got the 
biggest crop of alfalfa seed per acre 
I had ever harvested.” See what 
a seared alfalfa field can do? 

Palo verde reacts to lack of mois- 
ture. Imperial Valley, formerly the 
Colorado Desert, is a land of high 
summer temperatures. Within the 
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past couple of weeks we had an of- 
ficial temperature at El Centro of 
121 degrees and an almost non-ex- 
istent rainfall. Every crop depends 
absolutely on water from the Colo- 
rado River. 

Along the parking strips between 
the curb and the street walks are 
many palo verde trees. They bloom 
early in the spring, and yield a lit- 
tle honey. However, in the fall it 
is not unusual for some of the trees 
to be short of moisture, and the 
shortage of moisture causes. the 
trees to secrete nectar at the bases 
of the leaves. Because of the great 
heat this nectar is made into sugar 
crystals which fall to the ground, 
regardless of what the bees can do. 

At this point I can hear someone 
ask, ‘‘Why does not the palo verde 
put forth blossoms?’ My answer is, 
the palo verde would if it could— 
but it lacks fruit buds, and will not 
have such until the new foliage of 
next year. And so, the secretion of 
nectar is just a case of ‘‘Love’s la- 
bor lost’, so far as the plant is 
concerned. 





Corn shocks placed near hives furnish 
winter protection from cold winter winds. 
—Photo by Paul Hadley. 
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Memories 


By Dr. J. E. McKee, Montour Falls, New York 


My first memories of bees was as 
a very small boy standing between 
the wood-burning kitchen range 
and the cellar door, listening to 
mother tell me that father had gone 
to an auction to buy two hives of 
bees. I think I must have been the 
champion questioner of all time, 
and that mother had a real job to 
do telling me all about the bees. 

Father arrived home after dark 
with the bees in a large sled drawn 
by two horses, Roady and Maud. I 
was so excited I jumped up and 
down. Where were those wonder- 
ful bees? I wanted to eat some of 
the honey right away, and it was a 
sad ‘‘no-Santa-Claus” let-down when 
I was told the bees could not be 
opened, nor any honey eaten until 
the next summer. 

Those bees were in the usual tall 
box style one sees in old attics, 
barns or back-woods areas. I saw 
some of the same kind on the hill- 
sides of Kentucky near the town of 
McKee on the last trip south. Fa- 
ther installed one hive in the up- 
stairs of his blacksmith shop and it 
promptly died—too much soft coal 
smoke. The other one was placed 
in the attic of our large and sub- 
stantial home, in the east side, in- 
side another larger box about three 
feet square, with a small direct 
opening in the house wall for the 
bees. 

A Let-Alone Method 

In more than 40 years of bee- 
keeping I have never heard or read 
of anyone else placing box hives 
inside larger boxes like this, and I 
do not know if my father worked 
this out by himself or if someone 
else told him about it. The idea 
was that when the bees had filled 
their box hive they would build 
combs on the outside of the box 
hive and this honey could be re- 
moved after cool weather in the fall 
without even SEEING a bee, much 
less being stung. That was the first 
“let-alone” beekeeping method I 
ever heard about. Did it work? It 
did. The bees stored bushels of de- 
licious honey in the space between 
the box hive and the larger enclo- 
sure. Combs as large as the top of 
a bushel basket and exceptionally 
thick. 

Father would take a large dish- 
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pan, a knife, and a kerosene lantern 
(we called it coal-oil) and two small 
people would tag along for the rar- 
est excitement of our young lives. 
The large door on the side was 
swung back and the combs cut out 
and placed in the dishpan. If I was 
an artist I would draw a picture of 
that outfit. I have often wondered 
if L. L. Langstroth, A. I. Root, or 
James Hambleton ever heard of this 
kind of beekeeping! 

We got other bees. We made box 
hives about a foot deep and just 
large enough to take a super hold- 
ing 18 sections. We took these box 
hives several miles to a_ gentle, 
kindly old beekeeper with a flow- 
ing white beard who owned 50 or 
75 colonies in an assortment of 
boxes, a few so-called “hives” of the 
time, sections of hollow logs, nail 
kegs, discarded churns, and several 
other objects. He put natural 
swarms in our box hives for $3.00 
per swarm. The bees were black 
as coal. 

Italian bees followed, and home- 
made hives with homemade frames. 
Eight frames and about a foot deep. 
Later my brother cut these hives 
down to about eight inches because 
the bee journals of the time said it 
was the thing to do! This was the 
well-known “restriction” fallacy, 
supposed to force more honey into 
the supers. 

Someone circulated the _ bright 
idea around our community of mak- 
ing a saw kerf along the center of 
the bottom of the top bar and to 
fill this kerf with melted beeswax, 
so the bees would build straight 
combs. They followed the pattern 
of the beeswax all right, but we 
never knew what kind of combs 
we got. We never opened or in- 
spected the bottom chamber. Small 
crops of section honey were produc- 
ed, and we had a lot of swarming 
and winter losses. 

I remembered an incident that 
happened a few days after we 
brought the first black bees home. 
I was six or seven years of age and 
was pulling the grass away from the 
hives and had just said: “I am going 
to see if I can keep from being stung 
as long as we keep bees,’ when a 
black hit me in the eye and it 
promptly swelled shut. 
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In those days people pounded on 
tin pans to make swarms light, and 
rubbed peach leaves on the hives to 
make swarms stay put. My grand- 
mother, born in 1819, same as Flor- 
ida, often told me that no one could 
get 100 hives of bees—that it was a 
well-known fact. As I look back it 
was not possible, due to general ig- 
norance of the fundamentals of good 
beekeeping, to small hives, 30 and 
40 below zero winters and moun- 
tain terrain, largely forests, that 
would not support 100 colonies. 

Many bee trees were cut in those 
days, largely for the honey. Very 
few people bothered to save the 
precious bees. Some even killed 
their best colonies just to get some 
honey from them late in the fall. 
Bitter feelings and cussings and 
sometimes fist fights resulted be- 
cause someone cut someone else’s 
bee tree before he got around to it. 

The years went by, with colleges 
and world-wide labors. The old home 
and the early years with bees stand 
out very clearly in memory. The old 
home is not gone, but “wears an al- 
tered face, and shields a stranger 
race’. I still love the smell of a 
bee hive, the rattle of the frames in 
the supers, the soft cadence of their 
gentle murmur in the moonlight— 
an anthem to industry and a sym- 
phony of peace and security. I still 
love to sit on a box and watch them 
hustle in the bright pollen and note 
its source, the young bees dancing 
in the sunlight, and I wouldn’t be a 
beekeeper if I didn’t enjoy the 
steady zip, zip, zoom of a heavy 
nectar flow. One of my personal 
hobbies is perfect brood combs, and 
there is just one way to produce 
them: full sheets of the best foun- 
dation, on powerful colonies, in a 


heavy nectar flow, above the brood 
on a restricted basis. This is the 
only occasion when crowding really 
pays off. 

As I look back over the years the 
one thing that gives me the most 
satisfaction is the articles that I 
have written for farm magazines 
and the newspapers stressing the 
economic value of the bees and bee- 
keepers to the whole nation. For, 
to take the long look, civilization 
can last only as long as the soil 
lasts, and the bees are a vital link 
in the fertility of our soil, our food 
supply, and the health of our peo- 
ple. We beekeepers know that the 
honey and wax that our bees pro- 
duce is only a small part of their 
value, and that their real value lies 
in the fruit, field, and vegetable 
crops they pollinize. But we must 
not take all of this for granted, but 
intelligently, systematically, and 
persistently bring these facts to 
all of the people. A lot of this 
could be done through the schools, 
and carefully written articles on 
the pollinizing value of bees should 
be placed in the farm papers even 
if we have to pay for the space 
at regular advertising rates. 

In addition to all this there is an 
aesthetic and physical aspect of bee- 
keeping of immense moral value. 
The bees may not always provide a 
living for the beekeeper, but no in- 
telligent person will deny that they 
exert a powerful influence on the 
character and philosophy of bee 
men. And the most important thing 
in the bee industry is men. To 
quote Stevenson again—‘“The Eter- 
nal Dawn without a doubt, will 
break o’er hill and plain, and put 
all stars and candles out e’er we be 
young again’. 


te 


Soil Conservation 
By A. G. Pastian, Brandon, South Dakota 


The American public needs to be 
trained to think in terms of soil 
fertility and permanent agriculture. 
Since 1900 American ingenuity has 
gone all out on chemicals, mechani- 
cal gadgets, and tools. These chem- 
icals, machines, and gadgets in the 
hands of fools result in disaster and 
taxes. 

Floods and dust storms are man- 
made and cost plenty. 

We need to put the study of hon- 
ey bees, soil, grass, legumes, trees, 
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shrubs, milk, and honey in our pub- 
lic school systems. Having floods 
in, a country where we have less 
than 20 inches of rain per year is 
no credit to our intelligence. 

In 1917 I left the farm to help 
General Pershing win a war. While 
I was away my brother, father, and 
sisters over-grassed and over-plow- 
ed and much of my farm went 
swimming into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and what was left later blew away 
during the dust storm. 
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Honey and spice—what they do 
in cooking combinations is especial- 
ly nice! Spice with it outstanding, 
pungent, and easily recognizable 
flavor, and honey with its subtle 
flavor and sweetening powers make 
a decidedly satisfactory pair. Ap- 
plied to fruit combinations this ver- 
satile pair produce outstandingly 
happy results. 

To reach the peak of flavor per- 
fection these two flavor agents 
should be allowed time to mingle 
and merge. Reaching any “ripe, 
mellow old age” is practically im- 
possible around the Nielsen house- 
hold. No matter how cleverly hid- 
den the tantalizing aroma of honey- 
spice cookery leads the snoopingly- 
inclined raider right to the spot. 

Try these combinations on your 
family, too. 

Honey Apple Pie Moderne 

Six cups corn flakes, % cup hon- 

ey, and % cup melted butter. Crush 


corn flakes into fine crumbs. Add 
honey and butter. Mix well. Re- 
serve one-third of this mixture; 


press the rest evenly over bottom 
and sides of pie pan. 

One quart sliced apples, % cup 
honey, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and 2 
tablespoons butter. 

Fill crumb shell with apples; 
Sprinkle with honey mixed with 
cinnamon. Dot with butter; sprin- 
kle remaining crumbs over top. 
Bake in preheated moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., for 30 minutes, re- 
duce heat to 300 degrees F., and 
bake 1 hour longer, or until apples 
are tender. 

Honey Meringued Pears 

Fight pear halves, % cup chop- 
ped dates, ™% cup chopped nuts, 1 
to 2 tablespoons chopped preserved 
ginger, honey, 2 egg whites, 3 ta- 
blespoons honey, “4 teaspoon vanil- 
la. and a pinch of salt. 

Place pear halves in_ shallow, 
buttered baking dish, hollow side 
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Honey and Spice 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Honey apple pie moderne— 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


up. Fill centers with a mixture of 
chopped dates, nuts, preserved gin- 
ger, and honey. Cover with a me- 
ringue made by beating the egg 
whites stiff with a pinch of salt, 
then gradually beat in honey and 


vanilla. Bake at 325 degrees F. for 
15 to 20 minutes. For variations 
peaches may be_ substituted for 


pears, or fruit may be placed on 
rounds of sponge cake. 
Honey Refrigerator Cookies 

One cup honey, % cup shorten- 
ing, % teaspoon soda, 3% cups 
flour, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 to 2 
tablespoons ginger, and 1% tea- 
spoons salt. 

Combine honey and melted short- 
ening. Add sifted dry ingredients. 
Mix well and shape into a long roll 
2 inches in diameter. Wrap in wax- 
ed paper and store in refrigerator 
at least over night. When ready to 
bake cut in thin slices with a sharp 
knife, and bake at 350 degrees F. 
until lightly browned—about 8 to 
10 minutes. Remove from pan while 
hot. Unused portion may be re- 
turned to refrigerator. 

Honey Apple Coffee Cake 

One cake compressed or 1 pack- 
age dry yeast, % cup milk, % cup 
melted shortening, % cup honey, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon salt, % cup raisins, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 3 to 4 medium apples, 
and 4 tablespoons sugar. 

Soften yeast in milk which has 
been scalded and cooled to luke- 
warm. Add shortening, honey, egg, 
salt, raisins, and enough flour to 
make stiff batter. Beat until smooth. 
Cover and let rise until double in 
bulk. Stir down and fill greased 
cake pan one-half full. Arrange 
apple slices, overlapping rows on 
top. Mix sugar and cinnamon and 
sprinkle over top. Let rise until 
puffy. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
400 degrees F., about 25 to 30 min- 
utes. 
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Second Glances 


Marketing honey takes effort — 
if the job is to be done rightly (page 
529). A jar suited to your honey 
and type of market is important, as 
is also a prominent display where it 
is to be sold. Chunk honey can con- 
tribute towards making a more at- 
tractive package and its possibili- 
ties could well be examined where 
the honey does not crystallize too 
quickly. And the giving of sam- 
ples will help much in selling a 
honey dark in color but with good 
flavor. 

The number of times that honey 
is mentioned in Biblical writings 
shows the importance with which 
it has been regarded down through 
history (page 533). The product we 
produce is as old as recorded his- 
tory—something we should always 
keep in mind. 

A new queen introduction idea 
is that the first step is the rearing 
of the queen—that an inferior queen 
will not be accepted readily. That 
is surely true—as is also the state- 
ment that late summer supersedure 
produces fine queens if nectar and 
pollen are still being gathered. The 
nucleus method and the Chantry 
cage are both very good ways of 
introducing and have a high per- 
centage of success. The principle 
that young bees accept a queen 
more readily has been used much 
by anyone making divisions and 
leaving them in the same yard. Most 
queens will be found safely laying 
in such nucs. Just a mention or 
two of other points—that a virgin 
is the hardest of all queens to intro- 
duce under all conditions; and that 
the underlying principle of intro- 
duction is to induce a condition of 
lack of fear on the part of the new 
queen—both by manipulation of the 
bees and by the establishment of 
certain conditions (page 534). 

Bruce Morehouse’s prophesies 
make interesting reading and may 
prove to be of considerable accuracy 
as time passes (page 536). The use 
of plastics for hive parts, the dis- 
carding of smokers, wider recogni- 
tion of the pollination value of the 
honey bee, stronger organization of 
beekeepers, improved marketing — 
all are desirable and very likely to 
arrive in future days. As for un- 
capping—let me predict some type 
of heat ray device—and no capping 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


melters as such—just controlled ray 
heating that will permit warm hon- 
ey to drain rapidly as cappings 
move along a conveyor line. Fan- 
tastic? Perhaps, but the fantastic 
is rapidly being the commonplace 
in our time. 

To pack bees or not for wintering 
is largely a matter of your locality, 
it seems. S.M.A. has found that it 
pays, and I think in the colder re- 
gions it will always do so over a 
period of years (page 538). 

Tremendous advances in beekeep- 
ing during the past 130 years is 
shown by the interesting quotations 
from the ‘“‘Farmer’s Manual’ C. H. 
Pease gives us a “look” at. Thanks, 
Mr. Pease. There is both humor and 
food for thought in your short arti- 
cle (page 540). 

Let’s have muffins! The picture 
and the text of Mrs Nielsen’s page 
should be enough to make any man 
hungry. She is right—honey and 
hot muffins go perfectly together 
(page 542). 

What a lot of honey must be used 
in 50,000 loaves of bread a day that 
are baked by the Pepperidge Farm 
Bakery! Multiply that by the very 
large number of bakeries in the 
country and it is not hard to realize 
the truth in the editorial on page 
552, “The Loaf of Plenty’. Our 
marketing problems would be gone 
and the health of the whole coun- 
try would be benefitted (page 545). 
introducing method 





The queen 
given in Mr. Harvey’s item (page 
546) should give excellent results. 


It requires extra work which would 
make it unsuited for outapiaries but 
for a home yard it is well worth 
trial. The queen will be liberated 
safely and without harm. 

Poisoning losses such as suffered 
by the beekeepers in Texas’ Lower 
Rio Grande Valley show the need 
for sanely drawn laws to protect all 
classes in a community. Surely it 
is much to the detriment of all that 
bees are practically wiped out in 
this region, and laws to prevent it 
by regulating the application of poi- 
sons would have been no infringe- 
ment on anyone’s freedom. Our 
American brand of freedom must 
be that which works for the good of 
all. Let us hope that some such re- 
sult comes out of this tragedy—for 
it is truly that (page 546.) 
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From the Field of Experience fin 
the |} 
Gordon Dye’s Back-Saver — 
By Gordon Dye, Rochester, New York scree 
I have always hated | quee 
that back-breaking job / the | 
of lifting a heavy super stan 
from the ground to put } broo 
it back over the brood 
chamber. I made a 
portable stand like a 
folding camp chair but 
heavy enough to hold 
the heaviest super. 
When not in use I can / TI 
carry it easily over my secti 
arm. cupk 
When I am _ going Fors 
through brood cham- that 
bers I carry this stand in | 
along, open it up, and neit 
transfer the super to it. | T) 
Fig. 1 That bending over to | proc 
put it on the ground er the 
on an inverted hive cov-  ! wit 
er is done away with had 
and I find that I can do a lit 
more work in a day and ey a 
get less tired doing it. I peal 
have exerted a_ great sian 
many foot-pounds of witl 
work in the 35 years air 
when I did not value capy 
the wasted effort. in Cc 
In making the stand I ing 
use four 2 x 4 x 30 was 
inches and bore an inch Cc 
hole 10 inches from the is h 
top for the %-inch pipe why 
axis. The legs open to deli 
the proper spread to cell 
hold the hive and a } like 
board is nailed on each 
side so they can open 
only to a desired angle. 
On the outside edges of 
each pair of legs I nail 
a board and bevel the 
top edges of the board 
and legs so that I have A 
a level surface on which olo: 
to set the super or wo! 
screen. The legs are cut | tho 
off at the bottom to | Tt 
make the stand the bas 
most convenient height | inv 
for the operator. den 
Fig. 1 shows the the 
stand folded for stor- } put 
age or transportation. = 
Fig. 2 shows the stand / 
open for use with a tor 
Fig. 3 screen on top. It can be pe 
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used with or without the screen but 
I find the screen a great help when 
the bees are inclined to rob as I can 
keep the supers fully protected 
while they are off the hive. The 
screen also helps when hunting for 
queens or queen cells as I can put 
the combs in an empty hive on the 
stand as I take them out of the 
brood chamber, and if I do not find 


@ 


Mrs. Queen I can shake the bees 
into the empty hive as I put the 
combs back and be pretty sure I 
have her where I can find her. Fig. 
No. 3 shows supers resting on the 
stand. 

I took my stand to our state bee- 
keepers’ picnic where it won second 
prize in useful labor-saving contri- 
butions to apiary work. 


When is Comb Honey Too Old? 
By H. H. Root 


This summer Mrs. Root found a 
section of comb honey back in a 
cupboard behind something else. 
Forgotten entirely, it had been on 
that shelf for several years. It was 
in a cellophane-front carton and 
neither ants nor moths had got in. 

This particular section had been 
produced by Italian bees—at least 
the honey was iin direct contact 
with the cappings which therefore 
had a transparent look. Strange how 
a little air bubble between the hon- 
ey and the capping improves the ap- 
pearance of comb honey. Cauca- 
sians and other dark bees, evidently 
with an eye for beauty, leave a little 
eir outside the honey so that the 
cappings look whiter. This honey 
in question did not look very invit- 
ing but it was not age alone that 
was responsible. . 

Comb honey that has granulated 
is hard to sell except at a price, but 
why? The granulated honey and the 
delicate wax of the cappings and the 
cells make a food that tastes almost 
like a confection. It may be cut in 


thin slices for sandwiches. It does 
not run from a child’s chin to its 
feet. 

Our Canadian friends do a better 
job of selling extracted honey in 
granulated form than we do on this 
side of the line. Why can’t they and 
we break down that foolish notion 
that granulated comb honey is un- 
salable? Whoever started the no- 
tion that it is not good? Why must 
it be sold at a discount if held until 
late in the spring just because it is 
granulated? Brother, it is good. In 
a way it appeals just as a honey- 
glazed cereal appeals. 

If you are a doubting Thomas, 
hunt up some granulated comb hon- 
ey and make yourself a sandwich. 
After you are convinced, make sand- 
wiches for your children, for your 
friends. To borrow the extrava- 
gance of a radio announcer, “The 
taste is out of this world’, and the 
sandwiches don’t leak! Everyone 
likes the taste of a honey sandwich 
but it is disconcerting to see a drop 
of honey rolling down a necktie. 


@ 


Microscopic Firsts 
By Penn G. Snyder 


According to the “History of Bi- 
ology” which is an _ authoritative 
work on this great subject, the au- 
thors on page 158 state as follows: 
“The first scientific treatise that is 
based exclusively on microscopical 
investigations was the Italian stu- 
dent Francisco Stelluti’s study of 
the structure of the bee.”” This was 
published in the city of Rome, Italy, 
in the year 1625. 

At this period of the world’s his- 
tory the microscope was a very im- 
perfect instrument. The first one 
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in use magnified but 10 times, but 
at the time of the Italian’s work on 
the bee the microscope was improv- 
ed to the point where it enlarged 
to 270 times. 

All through the written history 
of mankind the honey bee has been 
under investigation—scientific and 
otherwise. However, it took our 
own Rev. L. L. Langstroth to make 
the bee a possible full-time worker 
to provide a living for the beekeep- 
er and his family. 

Trotwood, Ohio 
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A Talk to Beginners 


Gambling 
My mother taught me not to gam- 





ble. She, of course, had reference 
to playing games of chance for 
money. 


While I have endeavored to fol- 
low her teachings, I have taken 
some chances in business during 
my life. We might say that bee- 
keeping, or practically any legiti- 
mate business, is a game of chance 
to a certain extent. We never know 
for a certainty how a deal will turn 
out, and the same is true of bee- 
keeping. We never know until the 
very close of the season what the 
crop is going to be. Sometimes we 
are disappointed and at other times 
successful. 

I recall years when keeping bees 
commercially in Northern Michigan, 
hauling 60-pound cans from _ the 
depot to my honey house early in 
June when prospects for a honey 
flow looked anything but encourag- 
ing. The weather was so cold I had 
to wear an overcoat and mittens, 
and furthermore, there had been 
frost which damaged the raspberry 
bloom. In spite of this, we did se- 
cure a fairly good crop later on. 
And so, I have found that things 
are never quite so bad as one thinks 
they are going to be, nor are they 
ever quite so good as we imagine 
they will be. 

When we apply all of the bee- 
keeping principles in good apiary 
management we are likely to suc- 
ceed, barring very unfavorable con- 
ditions for nectar secretion. 

If we can keep in mind that colo- 
nies of bees need only three things: 
Protection against the elements, 
food — which means an abundance 
of honey and pollen — and comb 
space for brood rearing and storage 
of honey and pollen—and see to it 
that bees have these requirements 
at all seasons of the year, we will 
get some surplus honey when con- 
ditions are favorable. 

More Late Swarms 

This season there were reports of 
swarms in the vicinity of Medina 
during late August and early Sep- 
tember. This is quite unusual. The 
only way I can account for them is 
that during August we had a con- 
tinuous light honey flow. In some 
instances brood chambers may have 
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By M. J. Deyell 








Editor M. J. Deyell 


been filled with nectar and pollen 
and bees swarmed out because of 
lack of comb space. 

In other cases small swarms 
have left with virgin queens. 
sometimes happens after the 
or prime swarm has left the 
with the old queen. 

During early July I bought four 
swarms, none of them having over 
four pounds of bees. Most of the 
swarms had virgin queens. It is 
surprising what such swarms will 
do during a season when there ‘s a 
light and continuous flow. Those 
swarms built up very rapidly and 
at present (September 14) some of 
them occupy double brood chamber 
hives and have surplus honey. If 
it were not for a late summer and 
fall honey flow in this locality, such 
swarms would not make such rapid 
progress. 

The Two-Queen Colony 

We had hoped to secure a crop of 
clover honey this past June and Ju- 
ly, to give the two-queen colony 
west of the office a good try-out. 
The clover flow was very disap- 
pointing. At present that two-queen 
colony has two supers above the 
center compartment, and the last 
time I checked the brood chambers 
at each end of the long-idea hive 
they had brood in eight and nine 
combs. The chamber which had 
the most brood early in the season 
now has a lesser amount of brood 
than the one on the opposite side. 
I will doubtless have more to say 
about this colony after the fall sur- 
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plus honey is removed some time 
in October. 
The Scale Hive 

This scale hive is directly west of 
the Gleanings office and I aim to 
mark down on a wooden tag hang- 
ing on the front of the hive the 
weight of the hive each day, early 
in the morning. This is a three- 
story hive. On June 1 it weighed 
ill pounds; on July 1, 126 pounds; 
on August 1, 114 pounds; on Sep- 


tember 1, 140 pounds; and today, 
September 14, 146 pounds. And 
so, since June 1 the colony has 


made a net gain of 35 pounds, which 
is not so good. 

It is interesting how the weather 
affects the weight of this hive. On 
September 12 the hive weighed 148 
pounds. The last two days have 
been cloudy and cool, causing the 
hive to lose two pounds. It is like- 
ly, however, that some of the ex- 
cess moisture contained in the nec- 
tar has been evaporated during the 
past few days. 

I just now looked at the scale 
hive record for last year during Oc- 
tober. On October 3 the hive weigh- 
ed 162 pounds, and on the 11th, 


187 pounds—a gain of 25 pounds in 
eight days—not bad for October. 
White aster was abundant and the 





Picture taken in Minnesota in July, 1950, showing sweet clover and three prominent 


weather was hot and favorable for 
nectar secretion. 
Cross Bees—Again 

Since my remarks about cross 
bees appeared in my September 
Talk, I have a letter from a bee- 
keeper in Georgia who writes as 
follows: 

_ While reading your page, A Talk to Be- 
ginners, I know what you mean when 
you say you drove up to one of your yards 
and one nailed you on the neck, for I 
have experimented with them very much. 
I have noticed the same type of bees you 
mention. They would be as mean as the 
devil today and in a few days would be 
as gentle as lambs. I have checked this 
particular hive and found out, to my own 
satisfaction, that when they are packed 
with brood they are very cross, and soon 
after the brood hatches they are as gen- 
tle as kittens. I have not yet figured out 
this cross period of the bees before the 
young brood emerges. 

Another beekeeper wrote that his 
bees were very mean following a 
basswood flow that shut off sudden- 
ly, and that they were hard to han- 
dle during the buckwheat honey 
flow. We are not surprised at this. 
We have noted that bees sting on the 
slightest provocation during the 
basswood flow, and their stings 
seem to hurt worse at that time 
than at other seasons of the year. 
Perhaps that is our imagination. 

We have noted also that bees are 
cross during a buckwheat flow. 





beekeepers. Left to right: C. G. Langley, Red Wing, Minnesota; Dr. J. E. Eckert, Davis, 


California; 
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Roscoe Franks, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bees start out early in the morning, 
and when the buckwheat flow shuts 
off for the day at about one or two 
o’clock the bees, not being able to 
continue carrying in honey, become 
ill-tempered, and in some instances 
sting any thing that comes near the 
hives. Some of you beekeepers in 
buckwheat areas have likely notic- 
ed this. 


I remember, once in Michigan, on 
a cool morning following a buck- 
wheat honey flow, opening a hive 
when my smoker was not working 
well. Those bees poured out of the 
entrance and top, covering me com- 
pletely. It so happened that I was 
wearing a red sweater. The bees 
crawled up under my veil, up my 
pant legs, and made life so miser- 
able that I ran to a clump of bushes 
and crawled around the base of an 
evergreen tree, trying to get rid of 
those bees. That experience taught 
me a lesson I have never forgotten, 
namely, never to open up a hive on 
a cool morning during a buckwheat 
honey flow unless absolutely nec- 
essary and your smoker is going 
full tilt. 


Beginners Selling Honey Locally 

Within the week we heard from 
a beekeeper who said that one diffi- 
culty or objection to backlot bee- 
keeping is that there is consider- 
able time and expense, as well as 
equipment, involved in taking off 
the honey, preparing it for market, 
and selling it. This beekeeper went 
on to say that most backlot bee- 
keepers enjoy having bees as a hob- 
by, to play with and observe, but 
do not wish to be bothered with 
harvesting a crop of honey and sell- 
ing it. 

In my opinion a great part of the 
fun connected with beekeeping is 
to see how large a crop can be se- 
cured. There could be friendly com- 
petition among beekeepers in a lo- 
cal county association to see which 
could have the highest per-colony 
average. 


So far as equipment goes, a small 
three-frame extractor, an uncap- 
ping can and basket, a honey tank, 
with two thicknesses of fine cheese- 
cloth to strain the honey, and an 
uncapping knife is about all that is 
needed aside from smoker, hive 
tool, and veil for manipulating col- 
onies. The extracting equipment, 
if properly cared for, will last a 
lifetime. Extracting combs can be 
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used over and over again for many 
years. We have some that have 
been in use for 30 years. 

When comb honey is produced 
the extracting equipment is not 
needed. 

Selling the Honey 

It is a comparatively easy matter 
to sell honey locally. You have to 
let people in the neighborhood know 
that you have honey to sell. This 
can be done by having a honey sign 
in front of your home and possibly 
putting an occasional ad in your lo- 
cal paper, naming the price asked 
and your location. It is surprising 
the amount of honey that can be 
sold with a little intelligent effort. 


Obviously, the extracted honey 
should be well strained and put up 
attractively in jars with labels that 
are eye appealing. 

A number of beekeepers have re- 
ported a growing demand for sec- 
tion comb honey. One beekeeper 
said he could sell all he could pro- 
duce at 50 cents per section. He 
likely had full weight fancy comb 
honey, well-filled sections that bring 
a premium price. It is somewhat 
difficult to produce such honey but 
this can be done with intelligent 
management and a good season. 

The backlot beekeeper who has a 
few colonies in a town, city, or rur- 
al area and sells his honey locally 
does his part in helping to moke 
the people of his neighborhood more 
bee and honey conscious. 

Sweet Clover is Coming Back 

As I traveled up through Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota last Ju- 
ly I noticed more yellow and white 
sweet clover than I had seen in a 
number of years. We have received 
reports from beekeepers in a num- 
ber of states mentioning the increas- 
ing amount of sweet clover to be 
found this year. This is encourag- 
ing. We need more sweet clover to 
help boost the per-colony average 
of surplus honey secured. Farmers 
need sweet clover to increase the 
fertility of the soil. 


Bees Finding Nectar Sources 

To me there is something intrigu- 
ing about the manner in which bees 
locate sources of nectar. There ap- 
pears to be some evidence that bees 
do not rely altogether on sight in 
foraging for nectar. Bees must be 
able to detect sources of nectar by 
odor. At any rate, during a dearth 
of nectar a comb of honey left out- 
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side of an apiary house for a short 
time will soon be visited by bees 
coming from hives nearby. 

To me there is considerable mys- 
tery surrounding the manner in 
which a large apiary of bees will 
cover a field of clover or other nec- 
tar plants, apparently without over- 
lapping or much duplication of ef- 
fort. Work done by Sardar Singh 
recently brings out the fact that a 
bee is restricted to a comparatively 
small area during a day or a sea- 
son of nectar gathering. Mr. Singh 
has data to prove his statements. 
He followed marked bees from the 
time they left the hive until they 
returned with their loads. 

How Do Bees Tell Time? 

Some years ago when we reared 
queens a few miles from Medina I 
visited a queen yard at one o’clock 
and saw something that interested 
me very much. At that time of the 
year dry weather prevailed and nec- 
tar was quite scarce, making it nec- 
essary to feed the bees sugar syrup 
to supplement the small amount of 
honey in the hive and nectar avail- 
able. The queen breeder had built 
a hog trough about ten feet long in- 
to which he poured sirup every day 
regularly at one o’clock. The bees 
were in an apiary about 20 rods 
away. It did not take them long to 
find the sirup when feeding was 
first begun and as time went on, 
bees would be at the trough to meet 
the beekeeper with his bucket of 
sugar sirup which he poured into 
the trough. 

The day I visited him he was ap- 
proaching the feed trough with the 
bucket of sirup. Many bees were 
flying around, some of them had 
alighted on the trough and others 
were hovering over the beekeeper’s 
head and some had actually alight- 
ed on his shoulder. As soon as he 
emptied the sirup into the trough 
the bees lined up along the edge of 
the sirup for their mid-day meal 
and in a comparatively short time 
had carried all of the sirup from the 
trough to their hives. The bees 
were not ill-natured but quite gen- 
tle and did not attempt to sting. 

I had never seen that perform- 
ance before and I asked the queen 
breeder if the bees were there to 
meet him each day and if they were 
ever late. He assured me that the 
bees were right on time every day 
at one o’clock for their mid-day 
lunch. 
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Row of hives on Kelley’s Island among 
the evergreens. Taken while att_nd'ng 
Ohio and Ontario meeting in August, 1949. 


For human beings to be at a din- 
ing room or hotel at an appointed 
time for dinner they have to con- 
sult their watches and even then 
they may occasionally be late. Just 
how do the bees know when to ar- 
rive? They soon learn to be at the 
feeding place at the exact time 
while for the rest of the day few if 
any bees will appear. Well, Ill let 
you readers answer this question. 


The Last Round-Up 
In last month’s Talk I mentioned 
the importance of having a food 
chamber, sometimes called the up- 
per brood chamber, well filled with 
honey in addition to some honey in 
the lower chamber. The abundance 
of stores which many beekeepers 
are now leaving bees in the fall re- 
sults in enormous colonies the fol- 
lowing spring —colonies that will 
store surplus if any is available. 
As I have said before, more bees 
are lost during the winter from star- 
vation than from any other single 
cause. 
Feeding Sugar Sirup 
Should there be a shortage of 
honey in any hive, sugar sirup made 


(Continued on page 646) 
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Editorials 


Material and Price The final form 
Control Bill of legislation 
giving  Presi- 
dent Truman broad powers to cope 
with the home front impact of the 
Korean War, defense expenditures, 
and European armament, emerged 
from Congress September 1. Among 
the many features of the Bill, it 
contains provisions for the protec- 
tion of agriculture. It provides that 
ceilings on agricultural commodji- 
ties shall not be below the highest 
of several levels, such as the parity 
price or the highest price received 
by producers during the _ period 
from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 
1950. While parity price varies 
with the cost of other materials at 
the present time it is around 15c a 
pound so it is conceivable that if a 
price ceiling were placed on honey 
at some time in the future the bill 
guarantees this parity figure. 

The Bill further provides that the 
President may establish individual 
or general price ceilings as well as 
stabilize wages. But price ceilings 
could be established only when the 
President finds ‘‘that a price has 
risen or threatens to rise unreason- 
ably above the level from May 24, 
1950, to June 24, 1950; that such 
increases would materially affect 
the cost of living, or the national 
defense; the ceiling is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the Act; 
it is feasible to impose such a ceil- 
ing and a ceiling would be general- 
ly fair and equitable to sellers and 
buyers of materials and to sellers 
and buyers of related and competi- 
tive materials’’. 

At present there seems little nec- 
essity or likelihood of such controls 
being placed on honey soon, but no 
doubt conditions could change 
auickly and the above gives some 
indication of what might be ex- 
pected 





———., 


National Honey Week We note 
from the 
calendar that National Honey Week 
begins October 22. This was insti- 
tuted by the American Honey Insti- 
tute at Madison, Wisconsin, a num- 
ber of yvears ago. Obviously, the 
purpose is to concentrate on pub- 
licizing and selling honey during 
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that week which comes at a time of 
year when people are naturally 
thinking about honey. 

Those who have honey to sell 
should take advantage of the printed 
matter put out by the American 
Honey Institute and supplied to bee- 
keepers at a nominal cost. 

Anything that can be done dur- 
ing National Honey Week to make 
people more honey conscious and to 
increase honey sales should benefit 
our industry. 

Let’s cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute in trying to 
raise the per-capita consumption of 
honey in this country to a higher 
level. The Institute under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Harriett M. Grace 
is doing a marvelous work. Let’s 
give our American Honey Institute 
our moral and financial support. 


—., 


Unite Weak Colonies 
to Save Stores 


There seems 
to be a ten- 
tendency a- 
mong some beekeepers to try to save 
weak or understrength colonies in 
the fall by attempting to winter 
them. If the beekeeper is fortunate 
enough to have weak colonies reach 
spring alive, he still has colonies 
that are likely to be weaker than 
they were the preceding fall. Bees 
have to be taken from strong colo- 
nies to strengthen the weak ones, 
or package bees from the South 
have to be ordered to strengthen 
those weak colonies. 

In any event, weak colonies in 
the spring are a liability. One pow- 
erful colony with an abundance of 
stores may be worth more than a 
half-dozen weak colonies, consider- 
ing the amount of labor and expense 
involved in bringing the weak col- 
onies up to full strength. 

Then there is the possibility of 
losing these colonies during the win- 
ter. When such weak colonies are 
lost there is also a loss of the honey 
which these bees consumed during 
the winter. In our opinion it is a 
waste to try to winter weak colo- 
nies. We therefore recommend dou- 
bling up weak colonies, and this 
should be done early in the fall so 
that united colonies get well estab- 
lished before winter. Such a pro- 
cedure saves bees and honey. 
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We Never Know Sometimes as a 
season ap- 
proaches its close, beekeepers are 
likely to give up in despair if they 
have not secured any surplus hon- 
ey. This is human nature. 
Beekeepers who are _ fortunate 
enough to be located where aster 
grows in abundance, as for example 
in eastern Ohio and other eastern 
states, have been agreeably surpris- 
ed at the unusual amount of surplus 
honey stored. We never know un- 
til the end of the season what the 
crop will be. 


SS 
The Pollination The Honey and 
Conference Pollen Plant 


Committee of the 
American Beekeeping Federation is 
holding its sixth annual conference 
at the University of Arizona in Tuc- 
son on October 24 to 26. 

In view of the unusual interest 
being manifested in the pollination 
of farm crops at present, the com- 
ing meeting should be outstanding. 
It is thought by some that the bee- 
keeping industry may be entering 
the pollination era. 

The program committee has se- 
cured some splendid speakers, each 
an expert, to discuss various phases 
of the pollination problem. It is 
hoped that a goodly number will 
respond to the invitation to attend, 
as mentioned on page 636 of this 
issue. 


Just yesterday an 
800 - colony bee- 
keeper came _ to 
our office with a 
rather long face. It seems that his 
head bee man, a young chap in his 
early 20’s, is about to be drafted 
for military service. This leaves 
the commercial beekeeper in a bad 
way as he has to depend on his 
help to do most of the physical la- 
bor. 

It seems that the Selective Ser- 
vice of the city where this beekeep- 
er lives does not consider beekeep- 
ing a branch of agriculture. If this 
is true of other cities and towns 
throughout the country the _ bee- 
keeping industry stands to lose many 
young men who will be drafted. 
This will work a hardship on com- 
mercial beekeepers who have sons 
or young men on whom they are 
depending for future work. 

Furthermore, since a number of 
commercial beekeepers are now fur- 
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Possible Labor 
Shortage in 
Beekeeping 


nishing bees for pollination of farm 
crops, the problem is still greater 
because considerable labor and 
manpower is required to move hives 
of bees to and from orchards and 
clover fields. 

It would appear that the Selec- 
tive Service Boards should be asked 
to use discretion in their selection 
of young men engaged in a branch 
of agriculture so essential to the life 
of our nation, as is beekeeping at 
the present time. 

If some commercial beekeepers 
are forced to give up beekeeping, 
gas their bees, and salvage their 
wax and equipment, as the _ bee- 
keeper mentioned is being forced to 
do, the industry will be dealt a se- 
vere blow and agriculture will suf- 
fer. 

Let us hope that some solution 
can be found to this labor problem 
which confronts commercial bee- 
keepers. 

—a 
Old Woolen Socks 
Too Strong for Bees 


Just recently 
one of our 
subscribers 
inquired about a suitable material 
to use for fuel in a bee smoker and 
mentioned having used old rags and 
old woolen socks. One wag in our 
office, on seeing this statement, 
wrote opposite it, ‘“‘Too strong.” 

Possibly the bees actually did ob- 
ject to such a strong odor, ran over 
the combs, and became unmanag- 
able. The assumption is that the 
old socks were not washed before 
being used for smoker fuel. 

But all jokes aside, some kinds of 
smoker fuel appear to be _ better 
than others for quieting bees. To 
find the right smoker fuel and to 
use a bee smoker properly to quiet 
and not enrage the bees is an art 
not easily acquired. 

Imagine, if you can, the problem 


that confronted beekeepers, when 
trying to handle bees, before the 
bee smoker was invented. It is lit- 


tle wonder that E. R. Root, at the 
age of ten, when asked by his fa- 
ther, the late A. I. Root, to cut grass 
around the hive entrances without 
the use of a bee smoker, was stung 
so badly that he revolted and almost 
lost interest in bees. 

Those of us who heard Dr. E. F. 
Phillips in his splendid talk at Bil- 
oxi last winter, on “Developments 
During the Past 45 Years’’, will re- 
call his reference to the bee smoker 
and the possibility or feasibility of 
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discovering some method other than 
using smoke to quiet bees. 

Some day, perhaps in the near 
future, some one may come out with 
a simple, easy method of quieting 
bees and some of us who have used 
bee smokers all of our lives may 
wonder why we hadn’t thought of 
the idea. 

a 

To Pack or Not to Pack As_ win- 

ter ap- 
proaches, beekeepers who live in 
areas where temperatures drop 
rather low during the winter will 
be inaking plans for wintering 
their bees. 

There are those who pack heav- 
ily, others who apply a moderate 
amount of packing, and still others 
who use no insulation around the 
hives but do have them in a spot 
well protected against the prevail- 
ing winter winds. 

We used to pack our apiaries 
around Medina heavily, using quad- 
ruple cases with eight inches of 
packing on top, four or five inches 
on the sides, and an equal amount 
on the bottom. In those days our 
colonies were not so populous with 
bees as they are today. They were 
wintered in_ single-story brood 
chambers. 

As time went on, we abandoned 
the quadruple cases and used the 
packed double-walled Buckeye hive 
which gave very good results. We 
continued wintering in single-story 
brood chambers for a time. 

When the food chamber hive be- 
gan to be used, we first adopted the 
story-and-a-half hive for winter, 
using the shallow extracting super 
as a food chamber. When using 
Buckeye hives, we built a packed 
rim to enclose the food chamber, 
with the chaff tray filled with plan- 
er shavings placed on top of the in- 
ner cover and the outer telescope 
cover over all. 

We then began using the deep 
food chamber hive with a packed 
rim. One difficulty with the pack- 
ed rim was that the moisture ac- 
cumulated in the space between the 
hive and the rim to such an extent 
that the rim became swollen and it 
was difficult to remove it in the 
spring. At that time we did not 
have upper ventilation or what we 
call an upper flight hole for winter. 
We later abandoned the packed rim 
and began wintering bees in dou- 
ble-brood chambers with the top 
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chamber (food chamber) completely 
filled with honey with some honey 
also in the lower chamber. We bored 
a %-inch hole about an inch above 
the hand hold in the front of the 
food chamber to give the bees a 
chance to fly out during the winter 
in the event that the lower restrict- 
ed entrance became clogged with 
dead bees or ice, and to help release 
excess moisture that might accum- 
ulate in the hives during cold 
weather. 

We have conducted some exper- 
iments during the years in win- 
tering bees without any packing 
whatsoever compared with colo- 
nies of similar strength packed in 
four or five inches of fine straw 
covered with building paper. We 
have found, during four or five win- 
ters’ experiments, that the colonies 
packed consumed about five pounds 
of stores less per colony than these 
which were not packed. We should 
say that the colonies which were 
packed were five pounds heavier 
than those which had no packing. 
This difference in weight is not ac- 
counted for altogether by honey 
consumption because some of the 
honey is converted into brood. 

We did find that the unpacked 
colonies had more brood in the 
spring than the packed colonies had. 
Records of experimental work done 
will be found in past issues of 
Gleanings. For this locality “ve 
do not believe it is profitable to 
pack, considering the labor and ma- 
terial involved. We do not wish to 
discourage those who do pack. We 
say, or rather, we tell beekeepers 
that if they are having success with 
the method they are now following 
to continue using that method and 
not to change or experiment with a 
di*ferent method on too large a 
se? le. 

For regions north of here we be- 
lieve that packing or insulation may 
have some value but the packing 
material should be properly applied 
and the colonies should be very pop- 
ulous, having a good quantity of 
stores. Where colonies are weak 
end stores are inferior, it is impos- 
sible to winter such colonies in cold 
regions regardless of the amount of 
packfng applied. We must have 
populous colonies of young bees 
and an abundance of good quality 
stores for successful wintering re- 
= of the amount of packing 
used. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 3 
Weather: An unusu- 
ally fine summer is 
being enjoyed in 
Southern California 
as far as weather is 
concerned. August, 
1950, broke all rec- 
ords with the lowest 
average temperature 
for the past 50 
years. This record 
average for the month was 71.94 de- 
grees. August, 1950, also broke an- 
other record when lows of 42 de- 
grees were recorded in Riverside on 
the 6th and ilth. Of course, those 
cool nights were responsible for the 
record-breaking average. 

Market: The honey market has 
strengthened somewhat since our 
last writing. The fact that several 
million pounds of honey have been 
exported under the export program 
has undoubtedly had much to do 
with the stronger market. It is ex- 
pected that more honey will be sent 
to foreign lands in the near future. 
Orange honey has been selling at 11 
to 11% cents per pound delivered, 
and alfalfa at 9 cents delivered. The 
retail prices of honey are high. In 
one big market five-pound pails of 
orange honey are selling at $1.19 
while wild flower honey is marked 
79 cents for five pounds. 

Condition of Bees: Bees are in 
fairly good condition. Many bee- 
keepers moved to the cotton or 
lima beans to be sure to have a 
good fill-up for the winter. In most 
cases there will be at least a little 
surplus honey. 

Miscellaneous: It is time now for 
the county fairs and the beekeep- 
ers are getting their exhibits ready. 
This is one of the finest ways of 
advertising honey to the public. If 
the exhibitors are alert—and we ex- 
pect them to be—much good infor- 
matien can be given to the onlook- 
ers. For some reason or other most 
people are interested in the little 
busy bee and his products. 

A committee was in Washington, 
D. C., the early part of August try- 
ing to get the support price of Grade 
B honey raised to at least 10 cents 
per pound. Also several other re- 
quests were made in regard to the 
satisfactory marketing of honey. 
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The government officials seemed 
willing to accept suggestions from 
the committee. So there are hopes 
for more bright spots in the indus- 
try. 

A very interesting chat was had 
recently with Harry Whitcomb of 
Davis, California. Harry flew down 
to Corona in his own plane to visit 
a few days with his parents. What 
an optimistic, enthusiastic view- 
point this young man has toward 
the beekeeping industry! He feels 
that the pollination of legumes has 
certainly created a definite and ex- 
cellent source of income for the 
beekeepers who care to follow that 
line. It means several movings of 
the bees and some hard work. But 
what farmer can get ahead without 
hard work?—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 1 
Weather: The writ- 
er has been in more 
rain during the past 
six weeks than he 
has experienced in 





many years, but 
these rains were in 
the central, north- 
ern, and_— eastern 
states and not in 
California. North- 


ern California is 
just as hot and dry 
as portions of Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Pennsyl- 
vania are wet and cool. Our hills 
and unirrigated pastures are dry 
and brown, quite in contrast to the 
cool, green hills of the New Eng- 
land States and practically every- 
where east of the Rockies. North- 
ern New York State and Eastern 
Canada have had less rain than 
usual. 

General Conditions: Local reports 
indicate that honey production from 
alfalfa, trefoil, sweet clover, and 
yellow star thistle has been good to 
better than average in many places. 
Tar weed and blue curl in favorable 
places, as well as late blooming al- 
falfa, will continue to yield this 
month and sometimes runs into Oc- 
tober. There is an increasing ten- 
dency among producers of package 
bees and: queens, and _ lately those 
interested in pollination of legumes, 
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to leave their colonies with plenty 
of stores. This is good insurance 
for strong colonies in the spring, 
other factors being favorable. While 
our winter and spring weather con- 
ditions are generally mild in com- 
parison to the more cold portions of 
the country, some of our colonies 
require about the same amount of 
honey—60 pounds or more—to car- 
ry them until they are self-support- 
ing the following year. The heavy 
loss of bees this past winter in the 
midwestern and north central states 
may cause the beekeepers there to 
consider the need for more colony 
protection than has been used in re- 
cent years. Colonies can stand a 
lot in average winters but in pro- 
longed cold, such as was experienc- 
ed this past winter in some states, 
colonies need considerable assist- 
ance in the way of wind protection, 
insulation, and better stores. 
Marketing Problems: Beekeepers 
in California and the country over 
became more optimistic with a price 
support program than they had 
cause to be prior to its announce- 
ment. However, California buyers 
as a rule did not sign up for a sup- 
port program by the _ expiration 
date, August 15. This date was then 
extended and the terms made more 
favorable for the buyers and proc- 
essors. The whole program was 
designed primarily for the produc- 
er but was set up to work through 
the buyers and packers. The changes 
in the contract for the buyers will 
be announced in other pages of this 
journal. Those who signed the first 
contract will change to the second 
form because of its more liberal 
provisions to buyers for handling 
the honey. One criticism most fre- 
quently voiced about the support 
program is that the price set is too 
high for the baking grades and too 
low for the table grades. Another 
is that the price does not distinguish 
between these types of honey uses. 
A third criticism is that the support 
program does not adequately take 
care of the competition of low- 
priced imported honey now being 
used largely in place of domestic 
honey for manufacturing purposes. 
If some way could be found to cause 
the imported honeys to be sold at 
the same level as like qualities of 
domestic honey, or if the support 
rogram would meet the difference 
in price between the imported and 
domestic honeys, the chances are 
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the Government would not have to 
take over much of the domestic 


production. With the consumption 
of honey as low as it is in the US., 
the small amount of honey import- 
ed does exert considerable influ- 
ence on the honey market. The in- 
crease in the amount of honey now 
being exported under the diversion 
program will have a strengthening 
influence on the price paid for local 
production. 

Self-aid Programs: As mentioned 
in previous communications in this 
column, a committee of producers 
and buyers of honey have been con- 
sidering the possibilities of setting 
up a Marketing Order for honey in 
California. It has just been learned 
that while this was being consider- 
ed here, Colorado producers and 
packers have obtained a Marketing 
Order for Colorado honey. They 
have had to work out the details 
of their program while the Mar- 
keting Order for California will 
probably be decided at the com- 
ing convention in San Diego in De- 
cember. Colorado has set a good 
example for other states to follow 
in the matter of self support. 

Miscellaneous: During the _ past 
six weeks the writer has had the 
privilege of meeting several hun- 
dred beekeepers and many leaders 
in the beekeeping industry in dif- 
ferent portions of the country. 
Among these were Dr. E. R. Root, 
known to many simply as “E. R.’, 
and now considered to be the patri- 
arch or dean of the present age of 
American beekeeping. He is still as 
interested in the growth and devel- 
opment of the beekeeping industry 
as he has been for many more years 
than many of us are old. Dr. E. F. 
Phillips of Cornell, though retired 
from his professional duties, is as ac- 
tive as ever in many phases of bee- 
keeping. Jas. I. Hambleton of Re- 
search Center, with the help of an 
able staff of assistants, is directing a 
varied research program scattered in 
many sections of the country and 
touching many vital phases of the 
industry. The remarkable Kelleys 
of Paducah (and notice the plural) 
are as busy as bees at swarming 
time, in so many phases of the in- 
dustry that one wonders how they 
can take the time for the travel 
they do. The answer is—Organiza- 
tion with a capital O. The Dadants, 
unto the fourth generation, are sup- 
porting fundamental research in bee 
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breeding as well as their better 
known activities with bee supplies 
and the American Bee Journal. The 
chief interests of beekeepers were 
price support, pollination problems, 
chemical poisoning, an apparently 
new disease of the brood of bees in 
some eastern states, and the future 
of beekeeping—not greatly differ- 
ent from our own interests here at 
home.—J. E. Eckert, University of 
California at Davis. 
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OREGON, August 31 

We have had one of the warmest 
months of August on record. For 
six consecutive days the thermom- 
eter registered over 90 degrees. The 
rainfall has been about normal for 
the year except for August, which 
was also dry. 

We had a good honey flow in 
June from hairy vetch. During a 
part of that period this year we had 
quite a lot of rain. This was too 
bad for the vetch flow is about the 
only honey flow we have here in 
the Willamette Valley. One day I 
went to the apiary to see if any 
honey was coming in and to my 
surprise the supers were well filled. 
I put on more supers and soon they 
were filled and I had to put on still 
more. Upon inquiry I found other 
beekeepers with bees in the vetch 
fields had experienced the same 
pleasant surprise and that the bees 
had been working in the rain—some- 
thing I did not know they would do. 
The vetch flow averaged about 80 
pounds to the colony. The honey 
flow from fireweed is light owing 
to lack of rain and heavy under- 
brush. 

Many beekeepers have moved 
their bees to Jefferson County, rent- 
ing their bees for the pollination of 
Ladino clover and now we learn 
that the bee inspectors there are 
busy trying to prevent the spread 
of AFB. The average colony did 
not make enough honey for winter 
stores and they will have to be fed. 
However, they gained in pollen. The 
condition of bees in the Klamath 
Falls, Willamette Valley, and the 
Coastal areas is good. 

The price of honey to retailers is 
from $9.75 to $9.85 for 12 5-lb. cans 
and not much honey is moving. 
However, the beekeeper is selling 
directly to the consumer for $1.00 to 
$1.25 for the 5-lb. can and it seems 
to be moving a little better than 
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in the immediate past. Beeswax 
is selling for 37 cents a pound. 

Miscellaneous: Oregon State Bee 
Inspector M. A. Pierson of Aurora, 
Oregon, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in July. He and a bee- 
keeper had been moving bees all 
night and at about 4:00 o’clock in 
the morning they were on their 
way home when the accident occur- 
red. Evidently they both had been 
working too hard and were nearly 
exhausted. We will miss Mr. Pier- 
son. He took a great interest in all 
bee meetings and was always ready 
to help a fellow beekeeper. 

There seem to be more bears in 
the mountains this year than usual 
and beekeepers who have moved 
bees into fireweed areas are having 
trouble. One beekeeper’ reports 
killing five bears but before elimi- 
nating them they had destroyed 50 
colonies of bees. 

The Oregon Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation and the Portland Beekeepers’ 
Association held a joint picnic in 
Mt. Tabor Park, Portland, Oregon, 
on August 20. There was an at- 
tendance of about 60, lots to eat, 
and a good time. Topic, of course 
—BEES.— John F. Erickson, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


—,, 
TEXAS, August 31 
Weather: High 
temperature  pre- 
vailed throughout 
August. Rainfall 
continued above 
normal in North 
Texas, while else- 
where over the 
state rainfall was 
restricted to wide- 
ly scattered local 
— areas. In most 
“= portions of Texas 
- precipitation re- 
mains below average with general 
rain greatly desired to replenish de- 
pleted soil moisture. 

Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
There were relatively few blooms 
during August to attract bees. Bees 
were fairly inactive with reduction 
in brood rearing, although the colo- 
nies are in good condition. In most 
localities extracting operations have 
been completed and a satisfactory 
honey crop is reported for most are- 
as. Horsemint, vetch, and sweet 
clover yielded particularly well. In 
North Texas the yield from clover 
and cotton was below that of last 
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year, largely as a result of excessive 
rainfall and unusually heavy insect 
infestation of cotton. Throughout the 
cotton belt reports of the honey 
yield from this crop vary from light 
to moderate. Also with losses suf- 
fered earlier from arsenical poison- 
ing, fewer yards were moved to cot- 
ton locations. The highest yields of 
cotton honey are reported from the 
high plains. The current year’s hon- 
ey crop over Texas is expected to 
be as large as that of last year. 
Prospect for fall bloom is not very 
promising and beekeepers are seek- 
ing locations for fall pasture to pro- 
vide adequate stores and young 
bees for winter. 

Market: Retail grocers are well 
stocked with honey of excellent 
quality and consumer demand has 
shown some improvement. While 
food items in general have shown a 
gradual price advance, honey prices 
remain at last year’s levels. In an- 
ticipation of further improvement 
in demand for honey; producers are 
holding a good portion of the crop 
for the local market. 

Miscellaneous: With price support 
now in effect, producers have a 
ready market for honey. However, 
only the minimum price is thereby 
established which is not exceeded 
in the buyers’ market. Beekeepers 
feel that 9 cents is too low consider- 
ing the cost of production. Price 
increase can be expected largely 
through increased consumer de- 
mand. More honey can be brought 
to the family table through adver- 
tising. To this end beekeepers can 
help by supporting the American 
Honey Institute, the American Bee- 
keeping Federation, and the respec- 
tive state and local associations. 

Research in honey processing, 
now under way, sponsored by gov- 
ernmental, beekeeping, and private 
agencies, lends encouragement for 
the possibility of a large outlet for 
honey through industrial channels. 
This is particularly encouraging for 
the disposal of dark and off-flavor 
honey which otherwise finds no 
ready market. 

The evidence of grass fires along 
roadsides, in pastures, and in wood- 
lands so prevalent at this season 
emphasizes the need for keeping 
grass and weeds cleared from api- 
ary sites to escape fire damage and 
possible loss of colonies and equip- 
ment. 
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Beekeepers over Texas regret to 
learn of the death of M. B. Hinton 
of Kenedy. Mr. Hinton began his 
beekeeping career in North Texas, 
then for some 40 years he operated 
an extensive series of apiaries in 
Karnes and adjacent counties in the 
brush country of South Texas. With 
advancing age, he sold his outyards 
only a few years ago. However, he 
retained his vigor and jovial spirit 
until shortly before his passing in 
early August.—A. H. Alex, College 
Station, Texas. 
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COLORADO, September 11 
Weather: The sum- 
mer just past has 
been the driest one 
in my 20 years’ ex- 
perience here. A 
few hard showers 
in July were all, 
absolutely all, the 
rain we had of any 
consequence _ since 
mid-May. We did 
not even have our 
customary Memorial Day storm. 
Just this past week it has begun to 
rain again. If this were not irrigat- 
ed country there would be no crops 
and surely no honey crop. As it is, 
the honey crop is fair and other 
crops are far from being a failure. 
If it just soaks the ground now be- 
fore it freezes we can have a norinal 
year in 1951. While it was very 
dry, it was not hot. Rather para- 
doxical, isn’t it? Nights were cool 
— too cool—and days were often 
cool and windy which added to the 
seriousness of the drouth. Our warm- 
est weather of the summer came the 
first week in September 

Crop: In spite of adverse condi- 
tions noted above, the honey crop is 
fair to good in spots in Western Col- 
orado. The reason for this is rath- 
er obscure. But along with being 
the driest in 20 years it has also 
been the freest from competing in- 
sects. The pests—grasshoppers, al- 
falfa, weevil, and lygus bugs are 
noticeably few. Perhaps the late 
freezes in May and June_ upset 
their programs, too. It did that of 
the bees, I know, and caused us to 
feed and feed—later than we have 
ever done before. And the white 
sweet clover and second cutting al- 
falfa bloomed in August as I never 
saw it bloom before, giving us our 
crop in that month. This condition 
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was not entirely true for some are- 
as report a short crop, but in gen- 
eral the August flow saved the day. 
Where irrigation water failed the 
legumes burned up and there was 
no crop. 

Market: What the market is go- 
ing to do is still a guess. It is strong- 
er, much stronger, but as to how far 
this strength will develop is only 
speculation. One thing is sure: 
price support, such as it is, has had 
nothing more than a moral influ- 
ence. In the first place no dealers 
in this area are buying under CCC 
contract, and in the second place no 
one seems to have honey that he is 
willing to deliver to a packer for 
9 cents. True, the benefits of the 
program were intended for the pro- 
ducer, not the packer. But when it 
is impossible for a packer to par- 
ticipate in the program except at a 
loss, the purpose of the whole plan 
is pretty well defeated. It seems 
that the machinery of our Govern- 
ment is becoming so complex that 
not even the experts can be sure 
what will come out when some new 
regulation is put into the hopper. 
There are too many cross purposes 
at work. One need not be an ex- 
pert to see that the prime objective 
of price support for honey was not 
the greatest help possible for our 
industry. It is true that the present 
program will be easy to administer, 
especially if few packers sign up. It 
will cost the Government little 
money and we are thankful for that 
for we beekeepers are an indepen- 
dent lot and not inclined to be a 
burden to the rest of the Nation. On 
the other hand, no Government 
agency connected with price sup- 
port need claim credit for what they 
have done for us—we know better. 

Miscellaneous: We have just com- 
pleted 20 years here and our stay at 
Grand River Valley. Because it is 
possible to irrigate only the valleys 
practically all beekeeping is done 
in the major valleys. We have been 
operating in two of them, a small 
section of the Colorado River Val- 
ley and a larger section of the White 
River. In an effort to cut down our 
operations we are selling out here 
and in the future will operate only 
the bees at Meeker. My interest in 
the intensive management of large 
colonies has not waned, but when 
one has bees in three counties, with 
yards more than 100 miles between 
the farthest ones, the time that 
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should be spent in colony manage- 
ment is too often used in burning 
gasoline and wearing out tires. So 
we are cutting down. And why the 
choice of the Meeker area? Main- 
ly, I think, because the fishing is 
better. 

It is not too early to make plans 
to attend the big Denver meeting. 
The beekeepers of Colorado are 
anxious to play host once again to 
the rest of the beekeepers of the 
Nation. Our winter climate is gen- 
erally fair, with bright sunny days 
and crisp nights. Roads are almost 
never icy at the time when the 
meeting is planned. We are getting 
all possible cooperation from the 
city of Denver and from the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel to make this meeting 
one to be long remembered. In fact, 
the state is even putting a new coat- 
ing of gold on the capitol dome in 
honor of the coming event. If you 
have never visited the Mile-High 
city this will be a good chance to 
come, and if you have been there 
before we hope you will come back 
for this occasion. Be seeing you.— 
John W. Holzberlein, Grand Val- 
ley, Colorado. 


Sa 
KANSAS, September 9 
Weather: Following 
the dry fall, winter, 
and early spring of 
‘di 1949-50, rains came 
: during the latter 
a . part of April. From 
5 that time on, rain- 
be fall was abundant 
throughout the sum- 
mer. Due to this 
abundant rainfall, 
Kansas had one of 
the coolest summers 
on record. Sunshine 






was sufficient to grow excellent 
crops, but interfered with seed pro- 
duction in some instances. 


Condition of Colonies: Strong col- 
onies in May swarmed during the 


yellow sweet clover honey flow 
where poor management prevailed. 
Due to such swarming, parent col- 
onies did not make much of a show- 
ing during the white sweet clover 
honey flow. During the latter part 
of the summer, colonies had an op- 
portunity to rebuild their popula- 
tions and should be ready for win- 
ter, providing the beekeeper did 
sufficient requeening of colonies to 
maintain the desired strain of hon- 
ey bees. This requeening would be 
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excellent preparation of the colonies 
to provide a large population for 
wintering. 

Plants: Yellow sweet clover plants 
were in abundance again this year 
in the eastern half of the state. Dur- 
ing the latter part of May, when the 
plants were in full bloom, there 
were many large yellow spots on 
the terrain. Following the yellow 
sweet clover was the white sweet 
clover and in most instances there 
was an abundance of this bloom in 
the state. In the Manhattan area 
the white sweet clover was less 
abundant this year than formerly. 
The rains coming in April and May 
provided excellent soil moisture 
conditions for nectar secretion in 
these plants. 

Alfalfa made an excellent growth 
following the first forage crop, and 
many farmers planned for the sec- 
ond cutting as a seed crop. Due to 
the sparseness of bloom and lodg- 
ing, because of the excessive rain- 
fall during July and early August, 
this second cutting was used for 
forage, as also was the third cut- 
ting. Under these conditions there 
will be a shortage of alfalfa seed 
produced as compared with former 
years. 

Honey Crop: The greatest amount 
of honey was produced from the 
yellow sweet clover. A lesser 
amount was produced from white 
sweet clover and alfalfa. 

Market: The movement of honey 
into retail channels has been rather 
good for this time of year. With 
the cool weather persisting, it is 
expected that honey will move more 
rapidly. 

Miscellaneous: The annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in the City 
Park Pavilion or in the Community 
House, depending upon the weather, 
in Manhattan, Kansas, on Sunday, 
October 15. A basket lunch is plan- 
ned at 12:00 noon. 

The honey baking project spon- 
sored by the American Beekeeping 
Federation has been established at 
Kansas State College, and a research 
employee has begun the work with 
the white breads. Some samples of 
honey received from beekeepers 
have been in extremely poor condi- 
tion for sending to bakers. This is 
one of the problems to be ironed 
out in regard to the sale of honey 
to bakers. Bakers require a honey 
free from foreign particles. In other 
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words, the cleanliness of the honey 
should meet table grade conditions. 

Since the farmers are growing 
large amounts of yellow sweet clo- 
ver in preference to white sweet 


clover, beekeeping management 
should change to meet the earlier 
blooming dates of yellow sweet clo- 
ver. Beekeepers in the eastern half 
of Kansas will need to have their 
colonies with large populations 
ready for the honey flow by May 5 
to 10 instead of about June 1. This 
management needs better prepara- 
tion of colonies during the fall, 
winter, and spring periods. In the 
past many beekeepers have used the 
yellow sweet clover as a means of 
finishing the production colony pop- 
ulations in anticipation of the white 
sweet clover honey flow, since there 
was not a great abundance of the 
yellow sweet clover present previous 
to 1945. Beekeepers should recog- 
nize the Kansas early honey flow 
from yellow sweet clover and have 
colonies prepared to take advantage 
of this excellent source of honey 
production.—R. L. Parker, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


—S. 


NORTH DAKOTA, September 11 
Weather: The past 
season was charac- 
terized by delayed 
spring weather and 
lower temperatures 
for the most part of 
the growing season. 
In fact, there were 
only three or four 
* days around =  mid- 
* summer that could 
be called uncomfort- 





ably warm. 

In general, it was a good season 
for beekeepers and honey produc- 
tion despite a declining number of 
bee hives. A few beekeepers lo- 
cated at points ranging from Hills- 
boro northwards along the Red Riv- 
er sustained heavy loss of bees and 
equipment in the flood which fol- 
lowed the quick run-off from the 
melting snow last spring. This re- 
sulted in the loss of upwards of 
2000 hives, many of which could 
not be restocked in time to take ad- 
vantage of the honey flow. 

Honey Plants: Despite the late 
spring the main honey plants, sweet 
clover and alfalfa, came into bloom 
almost on schedule and resulted in 
a good yield from most bee yards. 
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In most areas sweet clover bloom 
lasted longer and nectar gathering 
continued farther into the season 
than for any recent year. 

Sweet clover is coming into prom- 
inence again over much of the state 
where the plants had been deci- 
mated by weevil and other agencies. 
The young seedlings are quite abun- 
dant along roadsides and the usual 
waste places, which indicates good 
prospects for bee pasture during the 
coming year. 

Rainfall ranging from about two 
inches to about four inches over a 
good portion of the state during the 
past week has improved plant con- 
ditions and farm prospects in gen- 
eral. 

Bee Inspection: The bee inspec- 
tion work has progressed in a very 
satisfactory manner with two men 
employed in the work throughout 
the past season. 

It has not been decided up to the 
present if changes or amendments 
to the present bee laws will be asked 
of the State Legislature which 
meets in January. The only suggest- 
ed changes so far received from bee- 
keepers is to discontinue the re- 
quirement for beekeepers to pay a 
registration fee for their apiaries. 
The reason given is that bees are 
reflecting a great benefit because 
of their pollinating activities, and 
that the owners should be reim- 
bursed by the state instead of being 
charged a registration fee. The pre- 
vailing fee is $1.00 plus an addition- 
al tax of three cents per hive.—J. 
A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


—. 


OHIO, September 6 
Weather: Yes, weath- 
er in Ohio this sum- 
. mer has been a topic 
of much_ discussion 
by both beekeepers 
- and farmers. Each 
' was fearful that it 
| might be disastrous 
» to all agriculture and 
apiculture. It has 
been quite out of the 
ordinary with many 
hot days and cool nights—also cool 
days and nights. Too much rain 
in some portions of the state and 
too dry in other sections. After all 
it is proving out remarkably well 
for all concerned. As a whole the 
beekeepers of Ohio, I believe, can 
boast of the best grade of honey 
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and the largest colony average for 
many years. 

Condition of Bees: At this time 
the bees are in excellent condition. 
In the large majority of colonies the 
brood chambers are well filled with 
an excellent grade of clover honey 
and a fair amount of pollen. Due 
to the unusual weather of June, Ju- 
ly, and August bees have worked 
diligently. There was no flash flow 
of nectar at any one time but the 
flow was almost continuous up to 
August 27. Swarming was not so 
much of a problem this year. Rob- 
bing was also a minor issue. 

Plant Conditions: In most of the 
state the condition of nectar-pro- 
ducing plants for next spring is 
very promising. Of course, we all 
realize what a hard winter and 
spring freeze can do to legumes. 
Where it is prevalent, fall aster 
looks very promising and is about 
10 days earlier than in years past. 
In the eastern and_ southeastern 
portion of the state buckwheat and 
goldenrod should produce well. 
Weather, of course, plays a very 
important part in any nectar flow. 
We are hopeful that Ohio will pro- 
duce a fall surplus. 

Market Conditions: As I have 
stated, Ohio has the best grade of 
honey in many years. It is light in 
color and has a very heavy body. 
Excellent in flavor and low in mois- 
ture content. There is quite a vari- 
ance in the price asked by different 
beekeepers. However, many states 
are reporting a large crop of honey 
this season and should a large sur- 
plus develop over most of the Unit- 
ed States it is the opinion of the 
writer that the price will settle 
down to very nearly 60 percent of 
parity as set by our Government. 
Sugar is not a scarce article and 
prices should not be too much out 
of range of the price of sugar. Rea- 
son: it just will not sell. Comb 
honey is not in over-production and 
the stores in this section of the state 
are retailing it at from 45 cents to 
53 cents per section. There is some 
very fine comb honey this year. 

Miscellaneous: With more than 
62 million people now employed 
and so many young men _ being 
drafted, with more to follow, it will 
be another hardship for beekeepers 
needing help to be able to secure it. 
Beekeepers who do not have too 
many bees and can do all their own 
work with the help of their family 
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just don’t realize how fortunate they 
are. It is fast becoming a family 
proposition. 

I still maintain that the principal 
income from bees should be polli- 
nation and the honey and wax the 
by-product. As the farmer becomes 
more familiar with pollination re- 
quirements the demand will in- 
crease and both farmer and bee- 
keeper will profit accordingly. 
There is no real substitute for the 
honey bee as a pollinator in the pro- 
duction of legumes. 

For something interesting to read, 
reference is made to the July 1950 
issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
page 401, an article by Gordon Bell, 
Mazon, Illinois, entitled ‘‘What is 
the Cause of Low Honey Yields?’ 
If there ever was a series of truth- 
ful truths it is certainly in this 
splendid article. If you have read 
it—read it again and if you have 
not read it be sure to do so. By all 
means Gleanings in Bee Culture 
would do well to make a reprint of 
this in order that all beekeepers 
could have copies available for dis- 
tribution to all farmers in their ter- 
ritory. I believe the beekeepers 
would be willing to buy them. Many 
farmers just don’t realize how rap- 
idly they are depleting and losing 
their soil. 

The slogan of Gleanings is ‘‘Cre- 
ated to help beekeepers succeed’’. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
this title should be broadened to 
read “Created to help all mankind”’. 
—WwW. A. Coulter, Columbus, Ohio. 


vw 

NEW YORK, September 7 
Market: There seems 
to be no established 
market on any grade 
of honey. On the 
light grades of hon- 
ey, producers’ are 
still waiting to see 
what the market 
will do. Although 
buyers are interest- 
ed, they are slow in 
the face of high prices. Beekeep- 
ers are asking where honey can be 
sold under the United States price 
support program. To my knowl- 
edge no packer in these parts has 
signed up to take honey. While the 
support plan looks all right, it is still 
a question as to how it will work 
out in practice. 

Miscellaneous: In the last issue 
we mentioned that beekeepers 





should keep their honey houses and 
places of business clean and in good 
order. Now that the crop in many 
places is more or less in, it might be 
well to give attention to the selling 
of honey and the building up of 
sales at the door. A neat, well- 
painted sign in front of his honey 
house or residence will help the bee- 
keeper in calling the attention of 
the public to the fact that he has 
honey for sale. Signs need not be 
expensive and can be made up by 
local painters at reasonable rates. 
A good sign with standard and suit- 
able fixture ought not to exceed 
from $10 to $15 in cost. 

The public likes to be served by 
people who act as if they were 
pleased to make a sale. A friend 
returning from a western trip tells 
of a cabin operator who refused the 
use of his telephone to the husband 
in a family with a sick child. Final- 
ly, however, he gave in and let the 
man telephone. Do you think for 
a minute that this man will ever 
patronize that cabin operator again? 
The customer has a right to expect 
to be pleased and it is our job to 
see that he is so pleased that he will 
come again. 

From reports received, New York 
State has had a normal crop of hon- 
ey. Some report a large surplus of 
light amber while others have nice 
white clover honey. However, it 
has still been necessary as in for- 
mer years for beekeepers and hon- 
ey packers to purchase honey from 
other states to supply their trade. 
The 1949 crop was bought at rea- 
sonable prices and the packing 
trade was well supplied. But with 
Government support plans operat- 
ing, supplies of light honey are be- 
ing held for prices beyond the range 
that packers can afford to pay. A 
friend of mine asked a New York 
broker of honey in August to give 
him a quotation on light honey. He 
replied that he would when he was 
able to get such quotations, but to 
date no word has been received. I 
know of another packer who wants 
to buy honey but because of the 
high price quoted in the West he is 
cancelling his orders. 

In the fall of the year honey sales 
are at their best, often running well 
into the New Year. Now is the time 
to move honey into regular chan- 
nels of trade at reasonable figures 
instead of allowing it to accumulate 
only to be dumped at lower prices 
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after the January slump. Light 
grades of honey never were much 
of a problem. White clover honey, 
if the eastern states are any guide, 
is used up quite well and accounts 
for helping the West move large 
amounts for the trade. The problem 
was the dark honey and the buck- 
wheat honey of the East which the 
Government Support Program has 
now raised to a more reasonable 
price.—Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, 
New York. 
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VERMONT, September 9 

‘ Weather: This has 
been another one of 
those seasons to 
make one wonder 
if the climate is 
changing, especially 
here in the North- 


east. After a mild 
open winter, it has 
been a hot, dry 
summer with our 


first real rain com- 
in the latter part of August. 


ing 
Last year the summer was also hot 
and dry. As a contrast the news of 


the weather from the Midwest 
seems to be cool and rainy. Some- 
how the weather has been reversed. 
However, just 200 miles south con- 
siderable rain has fallen, with cred- 
it perhaps to the rain maker hired 
by the city of New York to fill their 
depleted reservoirs. . 

Honey Crop: With the above com- 
ment on the weather one doesn’t 
have to wonder much about our 
crop here in Vermont. While spot- 
ty, on the whole it has been very 
short. With us, about a 20 to 30 
pound average—about the same as 
last year. Quite often with good 
conditions we wonder why bees 
don’t fill the supers, but here this 
spring it was very apparent that we 
wouldn’t get much of a crop. Last 
year’s dry summer and the past 
winter’s lack of snow just about 
killed all alsike and pasture clover. 
In the past 22 years I’ve never seen 
such a complete absence of clover 
in pastures. A little of it is starting 
to come back, but it will be some 
years apparently before its blossoms 
will make the pastures white as 
snow. 

Alfalfa and the wild purple vetch 
are fairly abundant, but due to the 
dryness of the soil and perhaps also 
to early cutting, it didn’t give much 
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of a crop. I feel that much of the 
loss of pasture clover could be re- 
placed by birdsfoot trefoil in this 
area which is a much hardier plant 
than regular pasture clover and as 
good or better as a source of honey. 
With birdsfoot trefoil seed selling 
for about $2.50 per pound at the 
present time, most farmers are not 
buying it in very big lots. How- 
ever, with such a high price and 
the possibility of getting 75 to 100 
pounds of seed per acre, some farm- 
ers are getting interested in seed 
production. At $200 per acre, it is 
certainly worth more than hay. 
Such high production of seed re- 
quires very intensive pollination 
and a corresponding interest by the 
seed producers in renting bees. Just 
what effect trefoil will have on hon- 
ey production in this area remains 
to be seen for some years to come. 

In the meantime, new seedlings 
of alsike and alfalfa look excellent, 
thanks to the last rain. There isn’t 
much evidence of volunteer clover, 
but after four bad years in the last 
five, we are due for a break with a 
honey crop. 

Honey Market: It seems to have 
improved some since last year — 
perhaps the war again. The Ver- 
mont Beekeepers’ Association is 
now participating at the Eastern 
States Exposition held at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, which we hope 
will help to stimulate the interest 
in honey. Last year $1600 worth of 
honey was sold for the members 
which represents quite a good out- 
let for many of our small beekeep- 
ers. 

Miscellaneous. Little by little, 
beekeeping in orchard areas is be- 
ing driven out by spray poisoning. 
The latest threat to beekeeping in 
these areas is that of airplane dust- 
ing. Two yards I’ve had in orchards 
were badly poisoned this spring 
long after bloom by poisons drifting 
on other plants. Lead arsenate and 
parathion are the two dusts most 
responsible. Such treatment is not 
increasing any incentive towards 
cooperating with the apple growers 
for pollination. It’s just another 
problem that remains to be solved 
in this business of beekeeping that 
seems to be getting more compli- 
cated every year. At least there 
should be no danger of its getting 
boring for years to come, even af- 
ter 30 years’ experience. — Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, September 3 

The weather has 
been almost ideal 
for the production 
of honey the past 
few months. Cool 
nights and hot days 
are necessary for 
nectar _ secretion. 
There has been lit- 
tle rainfall, but it 
has been sufficient 
to keep plants in fairly good condi- 
tion. At this writing we are having 
a heavy rainfall, making it difficult 
to cure the second cutting of hay. 
Fall seeding of clover should have 
the proper amount of moisture to 
insure good growth for wintering. 

Bees and Honey Crop: Continuous 
flows of nectar have developed ex- 
ceptionally strong colonies this past 
summer. Colonies properly sup- 
plied with supers before excessive 
crowding of the brood nest have 
caused very little trouble from 
swarming. Bees came back from the 
orchards in excellent condition, with 
only a slight amount of poisoning. 
Brood rearing continues and nectar 
is coming in from the late varieties 
of goldenrods and wild plants. The 
winter clusters should have a much 
larger proportion of young bees 
than has been the case the past few 
seasons. 

The honey crop has been the best 
we have had, although some of the 
honey is quite dark in color. It is 
quite impossible to keep it separate, 
so the final blend is much darker 
than we prefer. The flavor, how- 
ever, is excellent, and many prefer 
it to the western honey. Total yields 
from the best or strongest colonies 
average between 150 and 200 
pounds. Some early May and June 
swarms have produced between 40 
and 75 pounds. We plan to make 
about 200 additional colonies next 
spring so do not expect to extract 
any more than enough to supply 
our retail customers. To insure suf- 
ficient bees for this increase it will 
be necessary to leave plenty of hon- 
ey. We see apiaries as we travel 
through the country that have only 
a single brood chamber and many 
without supers. Such beekeepers 
are apparently unaware of the fact 
that this has been one of the best 
honey years we have known. 

Miscellaneous: Apiary locations 
continue to differ as in the past. 
We have a few apiaries where the 
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bees always make some _ surplus 
honey, but many of our poorer lo- 
cations have been excellent this past 
summer and some of those we con- 
sidered best are only fair this year. 
Goldenrod has failed in some areas 
where we keep bees. There are 
many varieties. The dwarf types 
start blooming in July and others 
follow in rapid succession until late 
September. Wild aster starts bloom- 
ing in early September and contin- 
ues until late October unless killed 
by heavy frosts. Some years we 
have known the bees to produce a 
full super of clear aster honey. This 
honey is light in color and the fla- 
vor is of high quality. During sea- 
sons when October and early No- 
vember are rainy, the wild aster 
honey may often be difficult for 
the bees to evaporate the moisture 
and ripen. Unsealed aster honey 
may ferment and be undesirable for 
winter stores. 

We have many colonies placed on 
hive stands and many of these 
stands have collapsed under the 
weight of the hives. Concrete 
blocks, cement slabs, four bricks or 
flat stones make the best hive 
stands. Termites or ants find it 
easy to destroy bottom boards plac- 
ed directly on the ground. Hives 
should be raised several inches off 
the ground to prevent snow, slush, 
or heavy rains from entering the 
hives. Dry bottom boards are essen- 
tial to good wintering. 

The winter season will soon be 
upon us, and October is an excel- 
lent time to unite understrength 
colonies, place full supers of honey 
over colonies low in stores, reduce 
the entrances to prevent mouse 
damage, and do the other odds and 
ends necessary to put the bees in 
good condition for wintering. We 
have been working late into the 
night nearly all summer building 
supers and frames, and fitting them 
with foundation, and it will be a 
great relief to finish supering this 
week. 

We expect a new Guernsey calf 
during the night, and I have made 
several visits to the maternity ward 
in the cow barn while writing these 
notes. The alarm clock is set for 
2 a.m., as we must make frequent 
visits to see that all is well in the 
stable during such occasions. Two 
heifers of our own raising will 
freshen this fall and winter, and 
we will spend the winter months 
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clearing up old fields now filled 
with brush and timber, to make 
new pastures and fields for the 
growing herd of registered Guern- 
seys. The clover fields and pas- 
tures make excellent bee food, and 
fresh honey and cold milk make 
our farm flowing with milk and 
honey. — R. E. Newell, Medway, 
Massachusetts. 
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ONTARIO, September 12 
Weather: For 
Cownright con- 
trariness it would 
be hard to equal 
the weather that 
has prevailed in 
Southern Ontario 
in 1950. Constant 
rain in January, 
then a short but 
severe spell of 
winter, followed by late spring and 
one of the coolest summers in many 
years. For several days preceding 
this date, September 12, the sky 
has been overcast, with a steady 
cool wind from the northeast. Sum- 
mers such as this are usually asso- 
ciated with the period when the 
sunspot cycle reaches its maximum, 
but if my memory serves me right- 
ly we are now about the middle of 
the eleven-year sunspot cycle. One 
noticeable feature has been the high 
rate of error in the daily forecasts 
issued by the meteorological ser- 
vice. If the present trend continues 
we are apt to have an early freeze- 
up and beekeepers will be wise to 
get their fall work completed as 
soon as possible. 

As would be expected under the 
prevailing conditions, bee activity 
has been restricted with the result 
that the honey crop is much below 
normal. Early advices from the 
Apicultural Department at Guelph 
placed it at about 50 percent of nor- 
mal, and that appears substantially 
correct for the light honey crop. I 
have no news regarding the fall 
crop, but in our own immediate dis- 
trict it is so small as to be not worth 
mentioning. We will have perhaps 
a ton of mixed buckwheat, golden- 
rod, and red clover honey which we 
are planning to feed right back to 
needy colonies, as the present price 
of sugar as compared with that of 
dark honey does not warrant feed- 
ing any more of the former than is 
absolutely necessary. 
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In spite of short crops, prices are 
still not satisfactory. Considerable 
carry-over of some classes of honey 
from last year, and the threat of 
several million pounds of 1948 hon- 
ey held by the Government, has 
tended to cause an uneasy market. 
However, there is one bright ray 
on the horizon. Next year will 
probably see the market bare of 
honey. I understand that the im- 
portation of packages into Western 
Canada was greatly reduced last 
spring, and considerable numbers 
of beekeepers in Eastern Canada 
have gone out of business. 

Whatever the future of the honey 
industry, the Directors of the On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association are 
moving to give as much protection 
to beekeepers as possible, using 
available existing legislation to do 
so. The Ontario Government placed 
on the statute books in 1946 the 
Farm Products Marketing Act, un- 
der which any group of agricultural 
producers may submit to _ their 
members for approval a marketing 
scheme to regulate the marketing 
of the product and fix minimum 
prices for the same. A two-thirds 
vote in the affirmative is necessary 
for the scheme to become operative. 
Such a scheme is now being pre- 
sented to the beekeepers of Ontario 
with October 17 as the deadline 
when ballots must be returned. If 
it meets with the favor of the bee- 
keepers it should be a long step to- 
ward stabilization of prices at a 
level which will enable the pro- 
ducer to look ahead with some de- 
gree of confidence. At present, with 
the short crop and low price, many 
beekeepers will not much more than 
pay expenses this year. 

I hope to have some more infor- 
mation on this marketing scheme 
at a later date—Allan T. Brown, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
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Our Cover Page 


The Saguro National Monument 
near Tucson, Arizona, offers the 
largest and finest stand of cacti in 
the world. The Saguro is the Ari- 
zona state flower. If you attend the 
Pollination Conference scheduled 
for October 24 to 26 you will see 
this state flower. (See pages 636- 
638.) 
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Asked and Answered 


A Two-Queen Colony 

Question: On examination of one of my 
colonies of Italians yesterday I found that 
I have two queens in this colony. I put 
an excluder over the first super above the 
brood chamber and over this a shallow 
super. This was done in June. I find 
that the bees evidently raised themselves 
a queen of their own above the exciuder 
as she was of the same type as the old one 
below. Both are doing a nice job of lay- 
ing. The shallow super was full of brood 
in nearly every frame. I put another super 
on top of the shallow one to give the bees 
more room and also a top entrance just 
above the excluder by using one of my 
rims made for the purpose. Should I 
leave this queen or rather both queens in 
this colony until next spring or would it 
be better to kill one of them and take out 
the excluder? I thought if I could get 
the colony with the two queens mention- 
ed above through the winter with both 
queens in it I would just let them see 
what they could do working together and 
have a two-queen colony next year. This 
would give me double production of brood 
next spring and the colony should build 
up fast. However, I would like to get 
the shallow supers off above the exciuder 
and use a brood chamber next spring. 





This should be easily done. — Otis K. 
Wolfe, Ky. : 
Answer: From your letter, in 


which you mention having two 
queens in one hive, it seems appar- 
ent that the bees reared a queen in 
the super above and there must have 
been a small opening for the virgin 
queen to get out and mate. It might 
be possible for you to winter the 
two-queen hive provided you make 
sure that each brood chamber is 
well supplied with honey for winter 
and early spring stores. In some in- 
stances where two-queen colonies 
are wintered, the bees will desert 
one of the queens and cling to the 
other, in which case one queen is 
lost. However, this does not always 
occur. It would be an interesting 
experiment to see if you can winter 
the two queens, then let the large 
two-queen colony build up during 
the spring months in order to pro- 
duce a very populous colony to get 
the maximum crop of surplus hon- 
ey. If the colony is kept over a sin- 
gle stand or bottom board, you 
might have to go up in the air quite 
a distance in order to put on and 
take off supers. This is one disad- 
vantage with that type of two-queen 
colony. 


— =—=. 
Suitable Smoker Fuel 
Question: Could you tell me the best 
kind of fuel to uae in my smoker? It 
lights easily but % often goes out in the 
middle of operations —P. J. Pettey, Conn. 
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Answer: Regarding suitable fuel 
for bee smokers, we have tried dif- 
ferent materials. Old greasy waste 
from an engine room is one of the 
best fuels, mainly because it is eas- 
ily ignited. We have found old bur- 
lap sacks rolled tightly, then cut 
with an axe into chunks about four 
inches long, quite satisfactory. It 
is advantageous to light a small 
piece of dry paper at the bottom of 
the barrel of the smoker and let it 
burn a bit before putting the chunk 
of burlap into the smoker. If you 
keep pumping the smoker steadily 
until the burlap is thoroughly ig- 
nited, before the cover is put in 
place, you will be more sure of a 
good steady smoke. Old rags which 
_ slightly greasy also make good 
uel. 


Swarming and Stinging Bees 

Question: Two of my strongest colonies 
cast swarms! Yes, on August 30, against 
all measures to give them plenty of room 
and remove any queen cells. Little honey 
seems to be coming in, plenty of empty 
super room is available on the hives. One 
swarm weighed into its new quarters at 
614 pounds, and the other at 8 pounds. 
Do you think it advisable to attempt to 
use these swarms as increase this late in 
the year or should I dequeen them and 
unite with other colonies? One — the 
larger—is hived in two shallow supers of 
drawn comb; the smaller on foundation 
in a full-depth body. All the books say 
swarming bees don’t readily sting. These 
swarms failed to read this in the many 
books, and a good number of them ran 
amuck while I was attempting to hive 
them. As I write this I am nursing my 
wounds—16 in all—Chas. R. H. White, 
Kansas. : ; 

Answer: It is quite unusual to 
have colonies swarm during late 
August. These two colonies may 
have been superseding their queens 
and swarms issued with virgin 
queens. It would hardly seem feasi- 
ble to try to winter these swarms, 
especially if you do not have a fall 
honey flow in your locality. In 
some sections of the country where 
fall honey plants grow in abundance 
it is possible to have late swarms 
store enough honey for winter food. 
Of course, you could feed the bees 
sugar syrup late in the fall. Wheth- 
er or not you should maintain these 
swarms will depend somewhat up- 
on whether or not you want more 
hives of bees. What you say regard- 
ing swarming bees stinging is un- 
usual. Sometimes, however, after a 


swarm has been left on the branch 
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of a tree or some other object for a 
time, the bees will have consumed 
some of the honey in their sacs and 
will then sting on the slightest prov- 
ocation. We remember attempting 
to hive a swarm that had clustered 
in a tree for a day or so. When we 
shook the bees into a basket they 
came at us like shot from a gun. 


Sa 
Suitable Material for 
Honey Equipment 

Question: I plan to make up some hon- 
ey straining and clarifying equipment, 
and prefer to use a metal more suitable 
than galvanized iron. Can you recom- 
mend aluminum for this purpose or would 
monel or stainless steel, which are very 
difficult to fabricate, be more suitable? 
I have the same questions to ask of a 
honey tank and settling tank.—Newell 
Jones, Conn. 


Answer: Aluminum resists any 
action on the part of honey really 
better than almost any other metal 
with the possible exception of chro- 
mium steel. It is not practical to 
try to solder aluminum, and while 
it can be welded very effectively, 
the metal must be relatively thick 
to prevent warping during the 
welding. Much the same is true of 
stainless steel. Of course, it can be 
soldered but for best results the sol- 
der should be pure tin. The seams 
should be locked firmly so that the 
tin solder will merely make the 
joints honey tight. Pure tin solder 
is more brittle than ordinary solder 
which is 50 percent lead and 50 
percent tin, but any solder contain- 
ing lead is somewhat objectionable 
in the honey tank, provided the 
honey is allowed to stand a long 
time in the tank. 


aS 


Bees Suddenly Become Cross 

Question: I am a beginner this year with 
five colonies. Four of these colonies were 
purchased overwintered colonies and the 
other started from a package. Three of 
the colonies have been on location in the 
country and in the past have been very 
gentle to work. I went through them 
with little trouble. However, I had to 
move them after I made the purchase and 
chose a cool rainy day to do so. I stapled 
the hives and screened the entrances as 
I have so often seen done, and the move 
was completed with little trouble. How- 
ever, when these seemingiy heretofore 
gentle honeymakers were freed on their 
destination stands, they had blood in 
their eyes and have kept their yard 
cleared of all things that walk, roll, or 
crawl. This has been going on for nearly 
a week. No attempt has been made to 
open the hives as one cannot even open 
the gate without competition. My prob- 
lem is: what caused these bees to go ber- 
serk and what can be done about it? They 
were moved gently and I am certain no 
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damage was done inside their hives. My 
other colonies are in a separate location 
where they have been since early spring. 
They have never shown any cross in- 
clination.—Charles White, Kansas. 

Answer: It is somewhat difficult 
to say why your three colonies that 
were moved to a new location are 
now quite cross and stingy, whereas 
before being moved they were quite 
easy to handle. Sometimes skunks 
molest bees by clawing at the hive 
entrances during the night. The fol- 
lowing morning when the owner 
opens the hives the bees are likely 
to resent being handled. Moving 
your bees may have had something 
to do with their change in tem- 
perament, but we have not noticed 
that moving hives of bees makes 
them any more difficult to handle. 
If your colonies continue to be vi- 
cious, it seems apparent that you 
will have to remove the old queens 
and introduce new queens from a 
strain that is known to be reason- 
ably gentle to handle. In order to 
find the old queens before introduc- 
ing new ones, cross bees can be 
subdued by using a little carbolic 
acid on the smoker fuel. If you 
will open the hives during the mid- 
dle of the day when the bees are 
flying well and are carrying in nec- 
tar and pollen, they are more easily 
handled than if you attempt to ma- 
nipulate hives either too late in the 
evening or early in the morning or 
during a cool day when bees are not 
working well. You likely know 
these things, but we call attention 
to them nevertheless. 


Sa 


Darkened Water White Honey 

Question: Does a comb that has had a 
brood cycle in it darken honey? All ex- 
tractors get dark on the inside. Even 
after you wash and scrub them they seem 
to darken honey.—K. E. Keister, Ohio. 

Answer: It is thought by some 
that dark combs which have been 
used in brood chambers have a ten- 
dency to darken the white honey 
when they are used in extracting 
supers. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to say for certain that such 
is the case. However, it seems pref- 
erable to use white combs in ex- 
tracting supers if at all possible. So 
long as the inside of the honey ex- 
tractor is washed thoroughly with 
hot water at the beginning of the 
extracting season, there is no dan- 
ger of the extractor darkening the 
honey, even though the interior is 
dark in color. 
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Just News 





The Florida State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the George Washington 
Hotel in West Palm Beach October 
30 and 31, the South Florida Bee- 
keepers’ Organization acting as host. 
An interesting and instructive pro- 
gram has been planned. — H. E. 
Randall, Sec-Treas. 

*+ *e* * Ke * 

The Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation will hold its annual 
meeting on December 4 at the Her- 
mitage Hotel in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and the American Bee Breeders 
Association will meet December 5 
and 6. This is a joint meeting and 
an interesting program is being ar- 
ranged.—L. H. Little, Sec.-Treas. 

* *+ * * * 

The first regular indoor meeting 
of the Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Beekeepers’ Association 
is to be held in the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Extension Service Building, Ev- 
erett Street, Concord, Massachu- 
setts, on October 28. It is planned 
to show the color pictures of all the 
outdoor meetings held this year as 
the new Secretary - Treasurer has 
recorded these on color Kodachrome 
transparencies and_ will project 
them on a glass screen.— John H. 
Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

The Erie County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its fall banquet 
at the Presbyterian Church in Mi- 
lan, Ohio, on November 11. Dinner 
will be served at 6:30 p.m., and 
tickets are $1.50. We have a good 
program for that evening. Several 
out-of-town speakers are on the 
program.—Richard Livermore, Pres. 

* * * # * 

The Georgia Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting 
in Jesup, Georgia, on October 27. 
The discussion and program will be 
devoted to problems of the honey 
producer. Registration will begin 
at 8:30 and the meeting will be call- 
ed to order by President Bob Riner 
at 9:30.—H. F. York, Jr., Sec. 


* * kk ek * 

The Annual Convention of the 
Kansas State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Auditorium of 
the Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, on Sunday, October 
15. The program is under the di- 
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rection of the Department of Ento- 
mology and Apiculture of the Col- 
lege. Those who attend will bring 
basket lunch.—D. R. Meredith, Sec.- 
Treas. 

** * k * 

The summer meeting of the New 
Hampshire Beekeepers’ Association 
was held August 26 at Dr. Moore’s 
apiary in Bradford. The meeting 
was called to order at 10:00 a.m. by 
President Cameron L. Paine. Sub- 
jects: ‘“‘Two-Queen Hive of Bell and 
Sechrist” by T. J. Moore; ‘Relative 
Merits of Italians, Caucasians, and 
Carniolans” by Paul Knight; ‘‘Hon- 
ey Sales, Requeening, Wintering in 
New Hampshire” by panel discus- 
sion; “Newer Aspects of Wintering”’ 
by Walter M. Copeland; ‘Use of 
Bee Venom in Arthritis’ by Dr. 
Moore. The balance of the after- 
noon was spent in examination of 
two-queen hives and special equip- 
ment for extracting, packaging, and 
sales promotion.—Thomas J. Moore, 
M.D. 

& e k Kk 

We learn from Federation News 
Letter for August-September, 1950, 
that the Annual Meeting of the 
Federation will occur January 31 to 
February 3, 1951, in the Cosmopol- 


itan Hotel in Denver, Colorado. 
k& ek ek e 


“Great Day” 

Saturday, August 19, was the day 
the Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bucks County (Penn- 
sylvania) Association, and the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association met 
for a point meeting at Washington’s 
Crossing, Pennsylvania. Over 200 
beekeepers descended upon Bow- 
man’s Hill Park, all of them expect- 
ing a great day, and they weren’t 
disappointed, though rain descended 
in several torrents. 

The main problem of both states 
was discussed. This is the strange 
malady that resembles poisoned 
brood but there seems to be no trace 
of chemical and none of the bac- 
teria found in the brood seems to 
be identified as yet. Several speak- 
ers touched on this but as yet no 
one seems to have the answer. 

Steven Malone, President of the 
Bucks County Association, welcom- 
ed those present and introduced the 

(Continued on page 644) 
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George Rea Retires 
By J. O. Rowell, Extension Entomologist 


Retirement of George H. Rea, 
veteran apiarist who has been in- 
strumental in organizing beekeep- 
ers’ associations in several states, | 

| has been announced in Virginia | 
where he served for about a year i 
as Extension Service Bee Specialist. 


\ Since 1905, when he helped form 
the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
| Association, he has without inter- 
ruption been interested in advanc- 
ing the beekeeping industry. In 
1907 he became the first apiary in- 
spector in Pennsylvania, and just 
before the First World War he was 
| appointed the first permanent Ex- 
tension Specialist in Beekeeping in 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Since that time he has worked in 
New York, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, and his beekeeping ac- 
tivities, including many lectures, 
have taken him to 43 states and 
Canada. 
| He was elected the first Secretary 
of the National Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations at Chicago in 
1945. 

He is the author of several bee- 
keeping bulletins and of several ar- 
ticles which have been published in In the states in which he has 
various bee journals. He probably done extension work he is credited 





George H. Rea 














was the first radio speaker on the with being largely responsible for 


subject of beekeeping in the nation, 
beginning in Pittsburgh in 1921. 
Rea also holds membership in the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists, of Epsilon Sigma Phi, 


the growth of beekeeping from an 
avocation to an industry, and his 
work, say his associates, provides a 
background of sound practice and 
thoughtful study of beekeeping 


and of several state and county as- problems. He is now residing in 





sociations. Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
wes KE 
E. C. Martin Succeeds Prof. R. H. Kelty at Michigan State College 
! 7 Prof. R. H. Kelty has retired from : 


| Michigan State College, East Lansing, to 
| take up commercial beekeeping on a 3000- 
colony scale. Prof. Kelty (Russ, as he is 
known to hundreds of Michigan beekeep- 
ers with whom he has worked for about 
30 years) will be missed because of his | 
genial personality and unselfish service to | 
our industry. 

Prof. Kelty is being succeeded by E. C. 
Martin, formerly Provincial Apiarist of 
Manitoba, Canada. Mr. Martin was born 





E. C. Martin R. H. Kelty 


in Liverpool, England, and graduated from Ontario Agricultural College at 


Guelph in 1933. He received his M.S. degree from Cornell in 1938. He 

has a status in extension, teaching, and research. His present address is 

Entomology Department, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
We wish both Prof. Kelty and Mr, Martin success in their future work. 
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Sales Tales 


At this season of the year, even 
more than at any other time, bee- 
keepers should be conscious of sell- 
ing the products of the bee hive. It 
should be a safe guess to say about 
half of all the honey sold in the 
country is moved between now and 
the first of the year. Many people 
associate honey with ‘the harvest 
season and with the presence of 
the new honey crop on the market 
honey sales will go up. How are 
you going to get a share of these 
increase sales for your own honey? 

Cleanliness is Essential 

No matter whether you sell your 
crop on a roadside stand, to a store 
or a chain of stores, or to a com- 
mercial packer, one of the most im- 
portant features which is found in 
all quality honey is_ cleanliness. 
Honey which has not been proper- 
ly strained or filtered and which 
contains bees’ wings and other for- 
eign matter will certainly not rec- 
ommend your honey to the buyer. 
Also sticky jars and dirty, sticky 
cases will not bring you repeat bus- 
iness. There is nothing more irri- 
tating than to pick up a jar of hon- 
ey to look at it and get your fin- 
gers all gummed up by someone’s 
carelessness. The matter of clean- 
liness affects all beekeepers for it 
does not matter whether you pack 
your honey in specially designed 
jars of the latest style or in Mason 
jars. Cleanliness of your product is 
essential to successful selling and re- 
selling. 

This matter of cleanliness is also 
especially important in the sale of 
comb honey. Very few of the comb 
honey producers spend adequate 
time scraping and cleaning sections 
before they try to market them. 
Comb honey is one of the most at- 
tractive natural products of the 
hive. It has a rare natural beauty 
which should not be detracted from 
by spotted, dirty sections. Either 
plain cellophane or an attractive 
cardboard carton should be used to 
package the comb both to keep it 
clean and to set off this attractive 
product. 

This year there should be a quan- 
tity of very light, high quality comb 
honey. I certainly hope that all of 
the people involved in the market- 
ing of this product will get the most 
value from his high-quality comb 
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By T. J. Paisley 














An unusual but attractive stand always 
arrests attention. 


by marketing clean, attractive pack- 
age sections. The competition for 
the food dollar is extremely intense. 
Honey and honey products must be 
of high quality to receive their fair 
share of this food dollar. 

Use Eye-Catching Labels 

I have talked several times in 
this column about the importance 
of the proper label for your honey. 
All of the little factors such as 
packaging, labeling, cleanliness, and 
selling service are as important in 
the successful sale of honey as the 
product itself. You may have the 
best honey in the world for sale but 
if you do not package it properly, 
label it with a colorful eye-catching 
label, and service your customers 
properly. the chances of the people 
ever tasting your honey are not very 
good. For the very nature of com- 
petition in the food business makes 
it essential to give your customers 
these essentials. To try to compete 
in the honey market without clean, 
attractive packaging is like trying 
to compete in the Korean War with 
a popgun. 

The reports which I have receiv- 
ed from all over the country indi- 
cate that the quality of the honey 
crop has been better than average. 
Many beekeepers state that they 
have received the best honey crop 
both in quantity and quality that 
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they have had for ten years. This 
is a wonderful outlook for the fall 
marketing period for there never 
can be too much quality honey on 
the market. Competition for the 
good accounts should be strong. 

Competition, however, does not 
seem to bother the old hands in the 
honey business. Two weeks ago a 
man who has had some 30 years’ 
experience selling honey told me 
that the more people who called on 
his customers and tried to sell them 
honey the better he liked it. He 
pointed out that there was great 
value in talking about honey. The 
more the store buyers knew about 
honey, the more they would push it 
and give it its rightful place on 
the store shelves. 

There certainly should be no dif- 
ficulty with price cutting this fall. 
Price salesmen who did not consid- 
er quality will be hard put this year 
by the high quality honeys that are 
priced fairly. 

It seems strange that there is al- 
ways someone who will try to sell 
an inferior product for less. These 
operators do great disservice to the 
entire industry. 


BIT OF 
IT_OF AGRICULTURT 





One problem which we hope does 
not arise this fall is the holding of 
the honey crop by the beekeepers 
who feel that the war-time sugar 
shortage would force the price of 
honey up. I have recently heard sev- 
eral people relate how the price of 
honey skyrocketed during the last 
war and they hope it will do so 
again. This is extremely foolish rea- 
soning. We are still suffering from 
the war-time condition of honey 
selling at 60 cents a pound. Let’s all 
hope that this condition never ex- 
ists again. There is a fair price at 
which honey moves freely from the 
producer through the packer and 
wholesaler to the retail outlets and 
finally to the consumer. 

Any false situation such as a 
sugar shortage which forces the 
price of honey to a ridiculous level 
is harmful. Of course, we all pray 
that the war situation will improve. 
If it does become more serious, how- 
ever, we hope that our improved 
situation in regard to sugar in this 
country plus this year’s large hon- 
ey crop will result in far less dras- 
tic changes in the price of honey 
than we knew during World War II. 








A good display of comb honey sponsored by the Michigan State College 
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Sixth Annual Pollination Conference at Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 24-26 


ANNOUNCING: 

The Sixth Annual Pollination 
Conference of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation to be held at 
the University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona on October 24, 25, and 26, 
1950. 

THE THEME: 

Pollination of Agricultural Crops 
from the Standpoint of the Farmer 
and the Beekeeper. 

This conference will be of partic- 
ular interest to farmers, beekeep- 
ers, seed producers, agronomists, 
entomologists, horticulturists, and 
extension workers. The speakers 
are among the best qualified men in 
the nation. Panel discussions tin 
which the audience _ participates 
should help to clarify many exist- 
ing pollination problems and help 
in formulating methods for their 
elimination. 

All interested persons are invit- 
ed. 
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Visit the Southwest — Make this 
your vacation period. Bring the 
family. Weather conditions are usu- 
ally ideal in October. Hotels and 
motor courts are less crowded and 
rates are usually lower than during 
the winter season. 

Suitable accommodations in the 
Tucson area may be reserved in ad- 
vance by writing the Chamber of 
Commerce, Tucson, Arizona, men- 
tioning that you plan to attend the 
Pollination Conference. Please in- 
dicate the probable length of your 
stay, the number of persons in your 
party, and whether hotel or motor 
court accommodations are desired. 

Tours — Special tours are being 
planned for those in your family 
not desiring to attend all conference 
sessions. Points of interest in near- 
by Arizona and old Mexico may be 
visited. Following the Conference, 
a conducted tour is being planned 
to include the Salt River Valley and 
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“Old Tucson”, a replica of the city of Tucson as it was in Civil War days, reconstruct- 


ed as a setting for the motion picture “Arizona”, and now preserved as a point of in- 
terest by the Junior Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with the Pima County Park 
Department.—Photo courtesy Chamber of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona. 


other agricultural areas adjacent to 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Conference Registration Fee — 
$1.00 — payable on arrival. 


Program 
(Tentative) 
Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, Chairman, 
Honey and Pollen Plants Committee 
Tuesday, October 24, 1950 


Registration 


Welcome — Dr. J. B. McCormick, 
President, University of Ari- 
zona 


Dr. Paul S. Burgess, Dean of 
College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Arizona 


Response — Roy Grout, President, 
American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion 

Conference Theme — Pollination of 


Agricultural Crops from the Stand- 
point of the Farmer and Beekeeper. 
Discussion of Theme — Dr. L. A. 


October, 1950 


Carruth, Head, Department of 
Entomology, University of Ari- 
zona 
Woodrow Miller, Beekeeper, 
Colton, California 

Appointment of Committees 


Pollination of Apples — Herman 
Menke, Extension Apiarist, 
Washington 

The Place of Honey in the Soil Con- 
servation Program — Adrey E. 


Borell, Regional Biologist, Soil 
Conservation Service, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 

Pollination of Watermelons, Cucum- 
bers, and Squash — Dr. How- 
ard Peto, James Seed Company, 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 

Honey Bee Activity on Cantaloupes 
— §S. E. McGregor, Southwest- 
ern States Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Tucson, Arizona 


Subject to be announced — Dr. S. 
W. Edgecombe, Head, Depart- 
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ment of Horticulture, Wniver- 
sity of Utah, Logan, Utah 

To What Extent Can Honey Plants 
Be Introduced in the Range 
Reseeding Program? — C. K. 
Pearse, Chief of Range Research 

Evening Dinner — Speaker, Dr. R. 
H. Walker, Dean, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah 
Wednesday, October 25, 1950 

Panel Discussion — Alfalfa Polli- 
nation — Moderator, George 
H. Vansell, Pacific States Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Davis, Cal- 
ifornia 

A Grower’s Experience in Utilizing 
Bees for Alfalfa Pollination — 
Maurice A. Perry, Hemet, Cali- 


fornia 
A Beekeeper’s Problems in Alfalfa 
Pollination — Harry Whit- 


combe, Davis, California 
Cultural Practices Affecting Seed 
Production in Irrigated Areas 
— Dr. L. V. Sherwood, Agrono- 
mist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 
Insect Pests of Seed Alfalfa and 
Their Control—Frank V. Lieb- 
erman, Legume Seed Research 
Laboratory, Logan, Utah 
Harvesting Methods of Seed Alfal- 
fa — Luther Jones, Agrono- 
mist, University of California, 
Davis, California 
An Extension Man’s Experience in 
Beekeeper-Grower Relations — 
Dr. J. N. Roney, Extension En- 
tomologist, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona 
Coordinated Approach to the Seed 
Program — Frank Todd, South- 
western States Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Tucson, Arizona 
Alfalfa Seed Insect Work in Arizona 
— E. E. Russell, Entomologist, 
Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Tempe, Ari- 
zona 
Toastmaster, Ernest Douglas, 
Editor, Arizona Farmer 
Evening Banquet — Speaker, Jas. I. 
Hambleton, Division of Bee 
Culture, Beltsville, Maryland 
Thursday, October 26, 1950 
Panel Discussion -— Clover and 
Vetch Pollination — Modera- 
tor, Dr. H. A. Scullen, Apicul- 
turist, Oregon State College 
Utilization of Bees in Clover Polli- 
nation — Dr. Allen Woodrow, 
Legume Seed Laboratory, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
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Insect Pests of Clover and Vetch 
and Their Control] — Frank V. 
Lieberman, Legume Seed Re- 
search Laboratory, Logan, Utah 

Clover Pollination from the Stand- 
point of the Beekeeper — 
Newman Lyle, Sheldon, Iowa 

Experiences of Growers in Iowa — 
Dr. C. P. Wilsie, Department of 
Agronomy, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

Panel Discussion — Use of Insecti- 
cides — Moderator, Dr. F. L. 
Thomas, State Entomologist, 
Texas State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 

Recent Field Experiences with In- 
secticides on Seed Crops — Dr. 
Geo. W. Knowlton, Extension 
Entomologist, University of 
Utah, Logan, Utah 

How California has Handled the In- 
secticide Problem with Bees — 
Dr. J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist, 
University of California, Davis, 
California 

How Arizona has Handled the In- 
secticide Problem with Bees — 
M. F. Wharton, Arizona Ferti- 
lizers, Inc., Phoenix, Arizona 

Recent Work on Insects Affecting 
Legumes — Frank V. Leiber- 
man, Legume Seed Research 
Laboratory, Logan, Utah 
(Other participants in this pan- 
el discussion will be announc- 
ed) 

















“I told you not to try moving bees with 
the hive entrances open.” 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Are you stocking the stores with 
Honey for National Honey Week 
which comes the last week 
of October? 

1950 Honey is ready to market. 
Many will have no difficulty in 
selling every bit produced while 
others will have honey on their 
hands. Those in the first class have 
a way with them. Those in the sec- 
ond class are not putting forth as 
much sales effort as they should. 

How can we sell honey? First of 
all, we must have a good product 
for market so that it will withstand 
temperature and competition with 
other foods. Second, a good con- 
tainer is a selling help. Your eyes 
are your market. It is the dress 
for your product. Styles in dress 
change. For food products styles 
follow the pattern of attractiveness, 
sanitation, convenience for _ use. 
Containers should be easy to ship 
and to handle. 

When the honey is carefully pre- 
pared and put into containers ready 
for market, an attractive label with 
your name, the chief flower source, 
and any data that is required by 
law should be on the containers. 


that with only one pound of Honey 
she can do all this: 

*Make a_e delicious Chocolate 
Honey Angel Food Cake to serve 
to a bridge group, to take to a 
neighbor who is ill, or to serve as 
dessert. This will take 4% of a cup 
of your pound of Honey. This rec- 
ipe is found in Old Favorites on 
page 14. 

*Keep a jar of Honey French 
Dressing on hand. This recipe in 
New Favorites keeps indefinitely 
and calls for another % cup of that 
pound of Honey. 

* Prepare a jar of Honey Butter 
for constant family use. By com- 
bining % cup of Honey from the 
original pound with an _ equal 
amount of butter, you can make a 
supply of Honey Butter for those 
quick, after-school snacks. 

* With the remaining % cup of 
Honey in the pound container, sof- 
ten up peanut butter that has turn- 
ed hard. Honey will give it a smooth 
consistency and a new flavor! 

All this from a single pound of 
Honey! Be sure your Honey cus- 
tomers know just how far your 
pound of Honey will Stretch. 


This is What One Pound of Honey Will Make: 
Chocolate Honey Angel Food Cake .................. ¥% cup Honey 


Honey French Dressing .......... 


Honey Butter 
Honey Peanut Butter 


With all this honey in good shape 
ready for market where will we 
find a market? Are the green fields 
far off or right at our door? 

First of all, do you want to sell 
direct to the consumer, to stores, to 
a cooperative, a packer, to the bak- 
er, the confectioner, or institutions? 

Ask the one to whom you sell 
how he would like the honey pack- 
ed. The baker may want it in 60- 
pound containers while the store 
may want it in eight-ounce or one- 
pound jars. Housewives prefer five 
one-pound containers as a rule to 
one five-pound container. 

Just what can the homemaker do 
with that pound of Honey that you 
are offering for sale? 

Make your Honey seem like the 
valuable product it is. Let her know 


October, 1950 


Nictaoateg teneatiaescisce ties % cup Honey 
Renee ee mee Y¥% cup Honey 
sdiaspinacgiseadatcaststuembivad Y¥% cup Honey 





14% cups or 1 pound 

But of course you will want to 
sell your customers five pounds of 
Honey instead of one. Perhaps this 
will show them how a five-pound 
container of Honey can act as a 
backbone of good planning: 

First recommend that your home- 
maker-customer save one-half of 
her five-pound container for table 
use. With a dispenser of Honey on 
the table at every meal, the two 
and one-half pounds will go fast. 

With the remaining two and one- 
half pounds the housewife can 
make: 

*A batch of cookies to last the 
week. Honey Oatmeal Cookies in 
Old Favorites take 1 cup of Honey 
for three dozen cookies. 

* A Honey Cake. The Cherry 

(Continued on page 646) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. Each initial, 


word such as ‘a’ 


any number (regardless of how many figures in it), 


each word 
* and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as 


in names and addresses, the shortest 


count as one word. Copy should 


be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. 











HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 

honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 

prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 Ibs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No. C.O.D. 


orders. All shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, 
Daytona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 
HONEY, white to water white clover, 
heated and strained, ready for bottling. 
15c per lb. in 60-lb. cans, fob. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


~ CLOVER extracted _ honey in sixties 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


200 CASES No. 1 tulip poplar comb 
honey, $7.20 single case. Free delivery by 
truck up to 150 miles on large lots. W. 
C. Long, 1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Md. 


HARRIS — Michigan extracted clover 
New cans. Large or small orders. Harris 
& Son, St. Louis, 


Michigan. 


~ GARLOADS or. less, any , grade, ~ rail 
car or semi loads, direct from producer 
to you. Ask for quotations. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

ONE CAN or a carload of white clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Can bottle. John 
Tideswell, 2711 No. 63rd St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

CHOICE CLOVER HONEY 
can or a carload. Sample, 


15c. Schmidt 
Apiaries, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


SOME FINE FLAVORED N. J. AMBER 
HONEY in 60-Ib. cans. Also some extra 
nice fine flavored PALMETTO honey in 
Florida. Albert Hann, Glen Gardner, New 
Jersey. 





in sixties, a 








FOR SALE — White and light amber 
comb honey. C. W. Schrader, Waterville, 
N. ¥. 

FOR SALE—Clover amber comb and 


extracted. State your wants. H. G. Quirin, 


400 South West St., Bellevue, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL MICHIGAN WHITE clover 
honey. New sixties No disease. Full 


weight. You will be highly pleased. John 
McColl, Tecumseh, Michigan. 

CLOVER HONEY No. 1 
ed, 15c per lb., and vetch and cotton in 
60's. Comb honey sections, 24 in case. A. 
L. Duke, Box 344, Talco, Texas. 


~ No. 1 WHITE COMB per case, $7.00; 
light amber, $6.00; light amber extracted 
in sixties, 10c. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 
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COMB HONEY for sale — Gordon C. 
¥. 


Pratt, Munnsville, N. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


“CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted for comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


~ HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samp'es. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 


WANTED — 
Any amount. 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. - 


~WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 

CASH for 
types extracted. Send 
price. Buckeye Honey 
St,. Columbus 2, Ohio. 

WANTED—Comb honey and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send price 
list and samples. R. A. Raley, Box 2263, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


COMB HONEY WANTED—Section and 
cut-comb. Advise grade, quantity, and 
how packed. F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference fur- 
nished on request. 


~ WANTED honey of all grades. Submit 
samples. Highest prices paid. Schultz Hon- 
ey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


~ CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White C o- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Del- 
aware, Ohio. 


‘CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. We have a gov- 
ernment contract to pack your price sup- 
port honey. Advice on request. Alexander 
ew. 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, 

io. - 
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White and amber honey. 
D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 





your comb honey and all 
sample and best 
Co., 3930 N. High 
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White extracted or comb 
Millersport Honey 


WANTED — 
honey. Send sample. 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Buckwheat honey. Eastern 
Food Products, 115 Division Ave., B’klyn, 
N. Y. 


SHALLOW FRAME COMB. truckload 
lots white shallow frame comb honey. 
Also several cars extra white extracted. 
Describe and state your price in first let- 
ter. Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c pospaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


“WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Ky. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. MRobinson’s 
Wax Works, RD. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

CLEAN UP AFB WITH SULFA. 25 tab- 
lets, 50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, $7.00. 
Write for big 64-page cata'og listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. WAL- 
TER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 


~ BEES, equipment, extractor, boiler, and 
truck. N. George Thompson; Sylvania, O. 






































FOR SALE—Well established package 
bee and queen business. Ala, care of 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—300 10-frame special 654’ 
depth shallow extracting supers, assem- 
bled, at $2.00. Elmer Reinert, Route 11, 
Zone 22, Minneapolis, Minn. 


115 h.p. steam boiler for sale cheap. 
G. B. Lewis and Dadant’s complete line. 
NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
Minn. 

YOUR WAX WORKED INTO medium 
brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 pounds, 
$19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


- GOLDEN QUEENS, 90c airmail. O. E. 
Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N. C. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 60c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


, CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
51. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 










Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 
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Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 





oS 


Root Quality 
Bee Supplies 


Prompt service from a complete 


stock of Bee Supplies. 


If driving to Indianapolis for bee 
supplies, drive to our store, 121 N. 
Alabama St., and we will secure 
parking for your car. 

A. L. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 
121 N. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Queens 


York’s Quality Bred Italians 
$1.00 Each 


The strain preferred by 
leading honey producers. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 






































Little & Moore 
Apiaries 


Originally 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
The John M. Davis Strain 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or money refunded 
April ist to June Ist: 

1 to 10, $1.20 each 
10 to 100, $1.10 each 
June Ist to Nov. 15th: 

1 to 10, $1.00 each 
10-100, 90c each 


Little & Moore Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 























een 














Package Bees 
Italian Queens 
For 1950 


Packages with Queens: 

2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 4lbs. 5 Ibs. 

1-99 $3.00 $3.90 $4.70 $5.30 

100-up 2.75 3.75 4.40 5.00 

Queens 90c each Airmail postpaid 
—clipped on request. 

No better quality at any price 

Satisfaction guaranteed 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Prairie Point, Miss. 
Established 1892 















KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS — 3-band 
Italians. Bred for honey production. 75¢ 
each; $8.00 per dozen. Caney Valley Api- 
aries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES headed by mountain 
Gray Caucasians or leather colored Ital- 
ian queens. Write for prices. Twin Bee 
Co-op., 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 


BREWER’S LINE BRED _ Caucasian 
queens, 1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, 75c. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 36- 
16 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


THREE BANDED Italian Queens, best 
of quality. Select untested, 1 to 25, $1.00 
each; 25 up, 80c each. Satisfaction guar- 
1 Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 

— A 


FOR SALE—400 colonies of bees, honey 
house, all equipment, and modern home. 
In good location. J. T. Camp, Hot Springs, 
Mont. 


75 colonies 10-frame 2-story Italian 
bees, $10 each for entire lot. Boyd Love, 
244 Barrett Place, San Antonio 11, Texas. 


FOR SALE—100 hives bees, health cer- 
tificate furnished, reasonable, or will trade 
on honey. Weldon Bee Farms, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 


~ 40 colonies with this year’s honey. Ed- 
ward Parks, Catskill, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES FOR SALE OR LEASE—Will sell 
part or complete units fit your require- 
ments. You can purchase part unit lease 
additional quantities round out your needs. 
Option to buy later. Proven territory: Ida- 
ho, Wyoming, Montara, Nebraska—sweet 
clover, alfalfa areas. Our processing plent 
and marketing program assures outlet hon- 
ev produced from bees purchased or les- 
ed. Bright future—low cost operations— 
Our 45 years production experience ready 
assist vou getting sterted. Right prices, 
reasonable terms available. BRADSHAW 
& SONS, Wendell, Idaho. Largest Individ- 
ual Producer-Packer in U. S. 


QUEEN, PACKAGE, and HONEY BUS- 
INESS for sale. Old, well established. One 
queen yard in a northern state; one in a 
southern state for early queens and pack- 
ages and orange honey. Complete queen 
rearing equipment for both yards. 450 
colonies of bees with plenty equipment. 
Write for full information. Address Box 
50, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market prices paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO WASHINGTON AVE.., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Ask for 
free catalogue. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Towa. 

Get our Special Pasture Catalogue for 
shrubs, trees, perennials for fall planting. 
NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
























































GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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CHEMICALS | 


WAX MOTH CRYSTALS (PDB) protect 
storage combs. Prices, instructions free. 
— Chemical Company, Washington, 
In.d. 








SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED for part time 
work with beekeeper in Southwest. Sev- 
eral years’ experience. Box 1050, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or available 
from them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs'4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading jour- 
nal of Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy 
post free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in 
the Club including subscription to the pa- 
per 10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, 
The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, 
England. 
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+ Now Offering 


Three-Way Hybrid Queens 


—at the same prices as our reg- 
ular stock as long as the supply 
lasts. 

Place your order now for fu- 


ture and immediate delivery. 
DR: Ge Be csssssscncens 75¢e each 
Be WD scscsciscicass 65c each 


You cannot go wrong in using 
three-way hybrids (Kelley’s Is- 
land Developed) queens. 


Package Bees for 1951 


We will be equipped and 
ready to supply your needs next 
year in package bees of quality 
with service that satisfies. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 
Moultrie, Ga. 
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Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and’ sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion — $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 








SV 
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Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1951 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 


Foo vusnnnonncencnncannsncceusessssseccussencucecnesecsnnnsoessenseessscessoes™ 
MITT Secescece J 


HARDY NORTHERN QUEEN 
Tested Queens, $1.00 
Our season ends late OCT. Thanks 
to our many customers. Hoping you 
have been pleased with my queens. 
See you next year. 
BREEDER QUEENS, $5.00 


R. L. Livermore Apiaries 
Collins, Ohio 


OCGREEERERRE Eee, 














Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 
and Carniolans 
Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 


Italian queens, 1-10, $0.90 
11-49, $0.85 50-up, $0.80 
After May 15th, $0.50 each 
Carniolan, the most gentle and 
good producers, $1.20 each 
Caucasian, very gentle and pro- 
duce beautiful comb honey, $.90 
All queens shipped by Air Mail 

and guaranteed to please A 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 


























We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 
T. J. Paisley Co. 
Medina, Ohio 














Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 





Better Bred Queens 


Three Banded Italians 


Thanks for the many orders received this year 
We are now booking orders for 1951 


Calvert Apiaries 


Calvert, Alabama 
—-_ PPP DDD DD DD PD DP 








— or 


October, 1950 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 632) 

presiding officer, Merle Fisher, of 
the Pennsylvania Association. Mr. 
Fisher introduced H. B. Kirk, head 
of the inspection service in Penn- 
sylvania, who told of the work his 
summer deputies are doing, and 
how the 400,000 colonies of his state 
could be covered in two years. Mr. 
Kirk mentioned that European foul- 
brood was becoming a problem and 
how beekeepers were becoming bet- 
ter able to learn about diseases of 
all types and cope with them. Mr. 
Kirk had brought samples of vari- 
ous diseases with him and _ later 
demonstrated their differences. 

E. J. Anderson, in charge of Bee 
Research at State College, Penn- 
sylvania, touched lightly upon the 
many important problems that have 
been tackled by his department. 

After several years of exhaustive 
research it was found that sulfa 
could not be recommended for the 
control of AFB, since the disease 
recurred far too many times after 
treatment. At the present time Mr. 
Anderson recommended controlling 
the disease by complete eradication. 

Nosema has been a problem of 
bees received in packages and has 
substantially reduced the honey 
yield of those people buying bees. 
However, the best bees in the north- 
ern area demonstrated time and 
again how easily it could be thrown 
off. 

Mr. Anderson had also been work- 
ing upon the marketing problem, 
especially in the moving of dark 
honey. This honey, which has a 
little more food value because of 
its mineral content, seemed to be 
a poor seller, probably because the 
public is somewhat allergic to any- 
thing that is thought to be health- 
ful. 

A jar holding only one ounce, la- 
beled with an attractive label, had 
been developed for banquet and ad- 
vertising purposes, and showed 
great promise in sales promotion 
work. 

W. W. Clark, Extension Apiarist, 
then gave the pollination picture in 
Pennsylvania. At the present time 
the problem seems to be that of 
spray poison. Clark hoped that in 
time Pennsylvania beekeepers 
would sell the farmer on pollination 
as New Jersey beekeepers have 
done, and eventually command the 

(Continued on page 645) 
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B. B. Pliers and Hive Tool Combined 
for loosening and lifting frames. La- 
bor saver. Pocket size. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
California Bee & Tool Co. 
810 W. Pedregosa St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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) High Quality 
QUEEN §S 
75c each by Airmail 
Carlus T. Harper 
} New Brockton, Ala. ) 
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BEE LINES 
(Continued from page 591) 


informed as to the vital merit of 
bees and so most of our exhibits 
have been along the educational 
line of pollinization. Our educa- 
tional efforts are fruitful but they 
seem to need to be re-emphasized.”’ 
—Mrs. H. P., Mich. 


aS, 

“I subscribed to Gleanings to find 
out what the business opportunities 
were in beekeeping. Your magazine 
convinced me that they were not so 
good so I looked for other fields and 
invested there instead. Honey sells 
well when there are enough peo- 
ple who can afford to purchase it. 
Right now very few people have 
money for such luxuries and there- 
fore honey does not sell as is re- 
flected in the low prices as posted 
in your magazine.”—R.F.H., Va. 

Sw, 

“I went on a vacation and the 
moths took over my hives while I 
was away. I am now out of the 
bee business.’’—L.V.K., Calif. 


—w 
“In my opinion Gleanings is a 
good magazine for an eastern bee- 
keeper, but as the western part of 
the United States has different con- 





ditions we need a more western 
magazine, with more of the prob- 
lems of the West.’”—W.B.B., Calif. 


oe 
“T neglected to renew my _ sub- 
scription but I have a gripe. I live 
in the South and my bee problems 
are all southern. All through the 
magazines we see and read how to 
best winter or pack bees. It just 
does not interest a southerner to 
see all this expensive winter pack- 
ing equipment pictured in the mag- 

azine.”—P.G.F., Ga. 
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Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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HONEY HARVEST FROM 
THE BACKLOT 


(Continued from page 597) 


quality product, but when he begins 
to deal with the public, quality be- 
comes a “must”. The honey pro- 
duced by a few hives requires only 
a small amount of hand extracting 
equipment while honey produced in 
quantity requires a_ considerable 
amount of power machinery in or- 
der to be able to complete the proc- 
essing in a reasonable length of 
time. 

Before the honey can be extract- 
ed from the combs the wax which 
seals the honey in the cells of the 
comb must be removed. This is done 
with a hot knife especially built for 
the purpose, or by a motor-driven 
steam knife where large numbers of 
combs are involved. The wax which 
covers the combs is sliced off like a 
large thin shaving so that the liquid 
honey is exposed for extracting. The 
uncapped combs are placed in the 
wire basket of a centrifugal ma- 
chine which whirls them around at 
great speed, and the honey is flung 
from the comb by centrifugal force. 

Due to the process of uncapping, 
the honey which comes from the 
extractor contains a great many 
wax particles which must be re- 
moved before the honey is process- 
ed. This is accomplished by strain- 
ing it through a series of strainers: 
first, a coarse kitchen strainer to 
remove the coarse particles, then a 
fine milk strainer, and _ finally 
through two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. 

After the honey has been extract- 
ed and properly strained it should 
be heated to 160 degrees F. to pre- 
vent it from crystallizing on stand- 
ing over long periods of time. Small 
amounts can be heated in the bot- 
tles by immersing them in a hot- 
water bath until the honey reaches 
the proper temperature. It is held 
at 160 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 
Large amounts require special ap- 
paratus such as steam coils running 
through a_ storage tank or large 
double boilers heated by a hot wa- 
ter jacket. In either case the honey 
is bottled hot, cooled, and labeled, 
ready for the table. The treat to 
Nature’s oldest sweet is ready for 
the local market. 

Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
_FINEST BOTTLING HONEY, in new 
sixties. Wayne Keller, Oshkosh, Nebr. 

BEE HUNTERS’ BEST BEE BOX made. 
Compartment permits carrying bees. Ob- 
servation top. Pocket size, Dollar fifty, 
postpaid. Garvey, Mineville, N. Y. . 

NEED LARGE QUANTITIES of light 
and extra light amber clover honey. Our 
truck will pick up 200 cans or more. Send 
samples. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., Inc., 
Fredonia, N. Y 

JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 644) 
seven and eight dollars per colony 
that was rightfully theirs. 

After a basket picnic and deli- 
cious honey ice cream served by 
Paul Ziegler and the Pennsylvania 
Beekeepers, Henry Neidengard, 
President of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by presenting Paul L. Holcombe 
and Jack Matthenius of the New 
Jersey State Inspection Service. 

Robert S. Filmer, New Jersey 
State Entomologist, then introduced 
the speaker of the day, Dr. J. E. 
Eckert of the University of Califor- 
nia. Dr. Eckert made a 6000-mile 
trip and in all that distance had 
been appalled by the small number 
of places where honey was offered 
for sale. Also, there were too few 
apiaries along the highways, which 
is another way of making the pub- 
lic bee conscious and honey con- 
sumers. 

Dr. Eckert then spoke of the mar- 
keting order of California, where 
beekeepers and farmers could band 
together to sell their products at the 
best advantage to the producers. 
Such a self-help program could be 
adopted in other areas to sell the 
honey crop. 

A plan was also suggested where 
bees for pollination could be rented 
at a base price with a royalty paid 
to the beekeeper for every pound of 
seed or unit of fruit or vegetables 
over and above a certain yield. 
Some California beekeepers use 
such a plan and find it satisfactory 
after the plan is finally set up. 

Almost all the beekeepers ad- 
journed to the ice cream stand and 
decided the ideas they had picked 
up made it a “Great Day’’.—Milton 
H. Stricker, Annadale, New Jersey. 

ke ke e& * 

The Annual Meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held November 3 and 4 in Bates- 
ville. 
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— SUNKIST — 
Quality Packages and Queens 
Order Early 


Sunkist Bee Co. 
Convent, La. 











CAUCASIANS 
a CARNIOLANS 
Prolific, good winterers, GEN- 


TLEST OF ALL RACES OF BEES. 
A few queens left. Price, unt., 
$1.00; tested, $1.75 while they last. Octo- 
ber is not too late to replace failing 
queens. Better than to wait till spring. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 








We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 
T. J. Paisley Co. 
Medina, Ohio 














HONEY LABELS 
Many Designs 


The A. |. Root Company 











Medina, Ohio | 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 615) 


of two parts granulated sugar to one 
part of water either by weight or 
measure should be fed during late 
October or early November after 
brood rearing has ceased. A ten- 
pound pail filled with warm sir- 
up, with the lid perforated with 
about 20 holes made by a three- 
penny nail is inverted over the hole 
in the inner cover or directly over 
the frames, putting an empty super 
on to surround the pail or protect 
it from the weather while the bees 
are taking the sirup, is one way to 
supply sugar sirup. It is well to 
feed the sugar sirup very warm or 
almost hot, epecially if the weather 
is cool. A burlap sack placed over 
the pail of sirup in the space be- 
tween the pail and the empty hive 
body, with the hive cover on top, 
helps to retain the heat of the hive. 

See that each colony has an abun- 
dance of stores for winter. 

Wind Protection 

If possible have your hives in 
some spot well sheltered from the 
prevailing winter winds. A snow 
fence with its widely-spaced slats 
may be used to advantage where 
natural protection is lacking. 








Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy Bonds 





AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 639) 
Nut Loaf Cake in the “Two New 


Favorites” leaflet calls for 4% cup 
Honey. . 
*Honey Cocoa Sirup. This can 


be stored in the refrigerator and us- 
ed for unexpected company. The 
recipe is found in Old Favorites 
and takes % cup Honey. 

* Pecan Rolls for that special oc- 


casion. These can be simply made 
and require 1 cup of Honey. 

* Honey Lemonade for a refresh- 
ing drink. Two glasses will require 
4 tablespoons of Honey. 

* With the remaining Honey left 
in the five-pound pail the homemak- 
er can glaze her vegetables by add- 
ing Honey after the vegetables have 
been cooked. Or she can combine 
the Honey with an equal amount of 
butter to make Honey Butter. 


This is What Five Pounds of Honey Will Make: 


Honey Oatmeal Cookies 
Cherry Nut Loaf Cake 
Honey Cocoa Sirup 
Pecan Rolls 
Honey Lemonade 
To glaze vegetables 
As a spread 
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Honey 
Honey 
Honey 
Honey 
Honey 


cup 
zy cup 
% cup 
1 cup 

Y, cup 

% cup Honey 
3% cups Honey 


6% cups or 5 pounds 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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QUEENS 


Improved Hybrid Cross 


Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 








These bees appear to be light, 3- 
banded Italians and are ie ~ and 
easy to handle and stay on the 
combs. However, they are of 
greatly improved quality and lay 
frame after frame of solid brood. 


hie 
ie A Mf Young Improved 
Ai ge, Trade Mk. Reg. Laying Queens by 
AZ U. S. Pat. Off. Prepaid Air Mail 75c Each 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 





Lots of 25 and up, 65c Each 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
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Fall Requeening with Hollopeter’s Queens Pays 

Stephen A. Lovejoy, Jr., Sec.-Treas. Essex Co. Beekeepers’ Assoc., writes: 

“I got one of your queens last year (1949) in October, which is the latest I have 
ever introduced a queen, and that is one of my best colonies.” 

Calvin Hornsberger, Eagleville, Pa, says: 

“Your queens are producing top honey gathering colonies in a 30-colony 
apiary.” 

Howard M. Myers of Myers & Davis, Ransomville, N. Y., carlot producers of 
fruit and honey and who have used thousands of Hollopeter queens, say as of 
August this year: 

“We have been using your queens for many years and have always been pleas- 
ed in every way with them and your service.” 

You can have the same hardy honey-gathering Italians, same prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Young mated and laying queens until Nov. 10, $1.00 
each; 5-9, 90c each; 10-24, 80c each; 25-99, 75c each; 100 or more, 70c each. 


White Pine Bee Farms Rockton, Pa. 


(Gleanings Advertisers from 1911) 
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QUEENS — We can still supply queens — QUEENS 
for your late requirements. 


Prices Prices 
on our 3-banded Italian on Garon Reared Dadant Starline 


Quality Queens Hybrid Disease Resistant Queens 


25-99 
100-499 100-499 


Queens Mailed Prepaid, Regular or Air Mail, Painted and (or) 
Clipped at No Extra Charges. 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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Attention Please! 


We are now booking orders for 1951. No deposit required 
Advance booking means select shipping dates. We solicit 
correspondence on any size order. 

October queens: 2-24, 80c each; 25-up, 75c each, Air Mail 


Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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